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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


‘* True; a new mistress now I chase, 
The first foe in the field ; 
And with a stronger faith embrace 
A sword, a horse, a shield. 


** Yet this inconstancy is such, 
As you too shall adore ; 
I could not love thee, dear, so much 
Lov’d I not honour more.’’ 


From Lovelace’s ‘‘ Lucasta ’’. 
This week has found the public of Great Britain 


tiscussing, not the difficulty and vital importance of 
getting through the Dardanelles, not the coming cam- 


George speaks of not going beyond the sentiment of 
the country. The sentiment of the country cares only 
that the Army and Navy shall be supplied. To that 
end the Government must act quickly and adequately. 
Mr. Lloyd George seems to speak as though the 
Government were waiting to be advised by the 
country ; but clearly advice is the Government’s busi- 
ness. It is faced with a deadly peril in this problem 
of drink. If the supplies of the Allied armies are to 
depend on the caprice of men who spend most of their 
money and time in the tap-room, we can give up all 
hope of victory. Russia met the drink peril in the first 
days of the war, and France has followed. The 
British Government has yet to strike. 


paign in Flanders, not the advance of the Russians 
into Galicia, not even the general question of men 
and munitions—not any of these great questions, but 
simply the question as to how we are to induce 
certain workers in the North to keep themselves 
ft and able to do a full day’s work in the shipyards. 
The case against these men is black indeed: so black 
as fo be incredible to those who have not themselves 
witnessed the effect, not of the noisy and disorderly 
drunkenness which gets convivial people into the police- 
station, but of the steady, persistent drinking of the 
tegular soaker. There is clearly a large percentage 
of men in the North for whom high wages simply 
means more spirits. Their money is regularly 
returned to the banks each week» from the public 
house, the almost logical’ result being that their work 
8tows less efficient as their hours grow longer and 
better paid. The evidence of this*was presented to 
Mr. Lloyd George on Monday, and accepted in full. 


Clearly the, Government must at once take this 


That more vigour and grip in the really vital matters 
of the war—to make amends for past want of foresight 
—are now being looked for from the civil side of the 
Government is admitted to-day~ by most patriotic 
people. It is admitted by people who have been 
supporting the Ministry steadily. For example, the 
‘* Pall Mall Gazette ’’ has expressed this feeling during 
the past week with the freshness and verve one has 
long associated with it—and with a sincerity quite 
beyond doubt. It is always: stimulating to feel in 
touch anew with old friends; and to realise that their 
ability and spirit are unimpaired as ever; and it is 
never more stimulating than at such a time as the 
present. 


When first the blockade by submarine was declared 
the German apologists assured the neutral world that 
its ‘‘ frightfulness ’’, like the invasion of Belgium and 
the sack of Aerschot, was a painful necessity. German 
submarines could not stay to inquire into-the identity 
of circumstances of any vessel without incurring | 
the danger of being themselves sunk by an enter- 
prising armed merchantman or liner, Therefore the . 
submarines must strike first and afterwards inquire. 
We shall probably hear from the. German apologists, — 
when they’ are pleading for good odour among the © 


neutrals, a similar defence of the conduct of the vessel { 


which, after it had sunk the “Falaba”, made off | 
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without any attempt to rescue or relieve the drowning 


passengers. : 
to stand by till the passengers were all embarked in 
boats or taken from the water might really have been 
dangerous. Therefore let it at once be recorded and 
remembered (1) that the submarine which sank the 
‘‘ Falaba ’’ was perfectly safe from any armed inter- 


It will be pleaded that for the submarine 


remain valid so long as it is observed by all the 
signatories. It is essentially an agreement between 
nations, a contract which is void when not observed 
by one of the parties. It is clearly impossible to go 
on fighting Germany by sea as though the ‘‘ blockade” 
by submarine did not exist. The question remains as 
to how the Allies can be indemnified for a contrac 


ference in the execution of its heroic task, (2) that the | which is broken and void without themselves bei 


‘‘Falaba’’ was deliberately struck while the boats 
were being loaded and got away, (3) that the sub- 
marine had leisure after the event to cruise among the 


dead and drowning, and, according to many witnesses, | 


to deride their last struggles in the water. 


We have no doubt at all that the Germans will 


‘‘ explain’ and justify the sinking of the ‘‘ Falaba”’, | 


as they have explained Louvain, Aerschot, Rheims, 
and the hospital-ship ‘‘ Asturias’’. But we may 


safely leave this act to the judgment of impartial wit- | 


It is wasting words to exclaim yet again of 
Let us rather master the real 


nesses. 
German savagery. 
sense of this last message to England. : 
that Germany hates England intensely; that she will 
never forgive England; that against this hatred, a 
venomous fury which has few parallels in history, 
nothing can avail except a firmness and loyalty of 
purpose embracing every British class and party. We 
have to think of what would happen to England if 
ever Germany were in a position to make her hatred 
felt. The sinking of the ‘‘ Falaba”’ is a black gesture 
of implacable hate, which warns us never to put our- 
selves in peril by weakness or false policy. For the 
commander of the submarine it was only an opportunity 
of sending to their deaths a hundred or so of people 
presumably of British race. That this was his intention 
is shown by his conduct after he had struck his 
cowardly blow at the surrendered and defenceless 
vessel. 


’ But we do not doubt that the German professor will 
be put to make out a case for this act of a dastard. 
The Germans, as is shown by the late declarations 
of Bernhardi, have not the manliness to stand by 
their own brutal doctrines. For what has become 
of the prophet of war—the soldier who wrote 
that Germany’s way to empire lay over the fallen 
body of the British Empire? The bully is found 
not even true to his own profession. One reads the 
last articles of General von Bernhardi with complete 
disgust. Whether they are a recreant and recanting 
attempt of a losing gamester to make his peace with 
public opinion, or whether they are a clumsy and de- 
liberate stamping of the diplomatic hoof, they are 
equally beneath contempt. Possibly General von Bern- 
hardi regards it as exquisite finesse to repeat statements 


It warns us | 


which are already corrected in official records, and in | 


utter contradiction with all he or his people have 
written or done. One thing is clear enough. 
motive and tone of these articles is unmanly and shows 
an utter lack of self-respect. There was something 


The | 


proud and defiant in the former attitude of General | 


von Bernhardi. He was at least consistent, and he had 
the courage of his opinions. He is now found fawning 
on the morality he once loudly and proudly affected to 
despise. The large bark of this dog of war became 
him more than his present dejected hanging of the tail. 


From no one but Mr. Balfour could we expect at 
this time a calmly philosophic defence of the British 
case for reprisals. Mr. Balfour presents his thesis to 
the American public as a man who argues for 
posterity. Nothing could be more remote from the 
passion of war than Mr. Balfour’s exposition of our 
case. But the very qualities which must make it seem 
inadequate and a little unreal to survivors from the 
torpedoed vessels make it all the more effective as an 
appeal to neutral observers. Mr. Balfour bases his 
case on a clear distinction between international law 
and international morality. International law can only 


| This would be a monstrous doctrine. 


guilty of injustice and inhumanity. The Allies, in the 
absence of any agreement with Germany as to how 
war shall be waged upon the water, have to fall back 
on their own sense of mercy and of right. The Allies 
can now be answerable to their consciences alone. 


In other words, formal international law has beep 
torn up; but international morality remains. Mr, 
Balfour puts the position thus: ‘‘ Though, as I think, 
international law can hardly be literally obeyed, unless 
both sides are prepared to obey it, we must not 
conclude that the absence of reciprocity justifies the 
injured party in acting as if international law and 
international morality had thereby been abrogated, 
The Germans, 
who began the war by tearing up a treaty, continued 
it by inflicting the worst horrors of war upon a peopk 
they had sworn to defend. Could we therefore argue 
that because the obligations of international law are 
reciprocal, the Allies, when the opportunity occurs, 
would be justified in plundering private property, 
shooting innocent civilians, outraging women, and 
wantonly destroying works of art? Could they rightly 
do to Germany all that Germany has done to Belgium? 
Assuredly not. I preach no such doctrine. These 
things were brutal and barbarous before the law of 
nations took formal shape; they would remain brutal 
and barbarous if the law of nations fell into 
desuetude.”’ 


The British case, even without indignation or the 
heat of war to drive it home to the heart and imagi- 
nation, is unanswerable. It would be unassailable 
before the sternest judge; it would be accepted as 
established in a garden of philosophers. It is the 
minimum conceivable of retort upon the enemy. The 
Germans are sinking every ship they believe to be 
British. They stand by while unarmed men and women 
drown in the water. The ownership of the cargo is 
immaterial to them. Even the ship herself is not 
formally identified. Our answer to this is to arrange 
a blockade of Germany by sea whose terms make it 
possible to give the benefit of every doubt to neutral 
nations. Moreover, our policy cannot cause the death 
of a single innocent civilian; it cannot destroy neutral 
lives; it cannot touch neutral property without legal 
process. But it does assert that our strength by sea 
shall be exerted of full pressure; and that the Fleet we 
have built up for a generation shall not lie idle as a 
target for the enemy. Our Government has done the 
least any Government could do. The whole country 
would have risen against the absurdity of continuing 
to allow Germany to abolish international law when 
it suited her and at the same time to load the dice 


of war against ourselves. . 


The lecture read to the highly optimist section of 
the Ministerialist Press by one of their own Depart- 
ments of State lately has unfortunately had little effect. 
We are sorry to have again to mention the ‘‘ West- 
minster Gazette ’’ as one of the most serious offenders, 
but such is the fact. On Monday last it surpassed 
itself by describing recruiting as carried on to-day as 
a ‘‘ Voluntary and spontaneous uprising of the 
People’’. Its headlines still insist on victory, success, 
brilliant affairs, always gained at the expense of 
Germany and Austria. Glancing, for example, at its 
headlines on 27 March one notes among others these: 
‘Confident of Victory’, ‘‘ Advance in Belgium”, 
‘Russian Progress’’, ‘‘ Bombs on Metz’’, ‘‘ Austrians 
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reported to have abandoned Lupkow Pass ’’, ‘‘ Dutch 
Indignation Rising’’, ‘* Roumanian Action Expected’’, 
“ Another Big Batch of Prisoners [Germans, of course] 
Captured ’’, ** Austrian Collapse Expected ”’. 


Turning to 26 March one finds: ‘* Important 
Austrian Position Carried ’’, ‘‘ Anticipating [i.e., the 
Germans anticipating] a Retreat’’, ‘‘ German Attacks 
Easily Repulsed’’, ‘‘ Decisive Russian Success ”’, 
‘“Roumania on the Brink’’, ‘‘ Austrian Retreat ’’, 
“Anti-war Demonstration in Berlin’’, ‘* Reported 
Russian Victory’’, ‘‘ Austrian Flight’’, ‘‘ Italy 


Nearly Ready ’’, ‘‘ Depression in Germany: Aptici- | 


pated Calling up of All Conscripts ”’. 
“Seven German Attacks . . . Repulsed’’, ‘‘ More 
Forts Silenced’’, ‘‘ Successful Mine-sweeping ’’, 
“Huge Turkish Losses ’’, *‘ Bombs on Hoboken’’, 
“Jack Johnson’s’ Failure’’. 24 March: Germans 
Smarting under Defeat’’, ‘‘ Dwindling German 
Enthusiasm ’’, ‘‘ Botha’s Wide Sweep’’, ‘‘ Germans 
Hoist the White Flag ’”’. 
letters) : ‘‘ The Coming Victory ’’ [over the Germans], 
“We Want Peace: Dane’s Story of a Berlin Crowd ’’. 
22 March: ‘‘German Mine Chamber Blown Up”’, 
“Zeppelin Wrecked”’’, ‘‘The German Moral 
Lowered ’’’, ‘‘ German Army Corps Lost’’. 


And so it continues, day after day, week after week, 
month after month—a sickly surfeit of continuous, 
uninterrupted success. How can men be expected to 
come forward to recruit in large numbers—to say 
nothing of ‘‘ A Voluntary and Spontaneous Rising of 
a People ’’—when they meet, in the most important 
organs of the Government itself, nothing but headlines 
which announce Victory, Victory, Victory, nothing 
but the success of the Allies and the beating down of 
German and Austrian arms? Why should they enlist 
if it is all getting rapidly over except the shouting ? 


We have referred repeatedly to this absurd habit of | 


killing the German and Austrian armies by headline 
and poster, and shall have to recur to it again and yet 
again, no doubt. We can assure the ‘‘ Westminster 
Gazette ’’, and other journals which adopt the method, 
that it is much resented by many soldiers at the Front, 
who are convinced that it gives a wholly wrong and 
fantastic notion at home of the real state of things 
and only serves to retard home efforts. We often see 
it stated that the German official and semi-official 
Press is also full of German victories, full of stories 
about London starving, and so forth. No doubt, this 
is so; but, as we have pointed out before, there is 
object and system in the German way. Germany has 
no recruiting difficulty whatever. When her official 
and semi-official Press announces great victories, and 
% forth, the result is to hearten the German public : 
there is no danger of putting off possible recruits, for 
Germany has all the men by law. It is extraordinary 
that the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette ’’ and other journals 
that vehemently support the ‘‘ Voluntary and Spon- 
taneous ’’ theory cannot perceive this vital difference. 
But we fear the Ministerialist Press here, or a con- 
siderable section of it, believes that in loyalty to its 
Government and Party it must announce victories and 
brilliant successes, much as if it were dealing with a 
Parliamentary debate or a bye-election. That is the 
mischief of it. 


The very interesting articles of a neutral observer 
printed in the ‘‘ Times ”’ this week usefully warn us 
that the truth is not so rosy. They show that, though 
Germany is losing her sure conviction that victory 
is undoubted, Germany is nevertheless determined 
to fight to the last breath for an honourable peace. 
We have never had the least misgiving as to the final 
result of the war. Were we inclined to doubt of 
the issue, our doubt, after the fall of Przemysl, 
would be based not so much on the infallibility of 
German organisation and German genius for war as 


23 March (in very big | 


25 March: | 


on the spirit of her civilian population. 
confidence when we think first of the terrible facts 


It jars one’s 


recited by our shipowners to Mr. Lloyd George on 
Monday concerning the bad work, the slackness and 
self-indulgence of some of our own workers and turn 
from this to contemplate the fierce resolution of the 
German people. All classes in Germany are be- 
ginning to feel the war. Wages are falling as 
prices rise. Everywhere there has to be intense care 
and economy. But there is no protest. The workers 
of Germany work longer hours for lower wages— 
working deliberately for victory. They regard them- 
selves as much a part of the national armies as the 
soldiers. 


Here is a passage from the report of the ‘* Times ”’ 
correspondent. This observer was in Diisseldorf, a 
town given up to the manufacture of munitions :-~ 


'** In the famous Tiergarten one Sunday morning 

I met a workman who told me he earned now 
exactly one-half of what he earned before the war. 
I asked him whether he was satisfied. He eyed 
me curiously, wondering what I meant, and then 
said: ‘What do you think?) What about our 
brothers in the field, how much do they get? A 
good deal less pay and tremendous hardships. 
When the war is over our time will come, but 
England must go down first.’ 

‘*So it is everywhere, amongst workmen and in 
the middle and upper classes. Indeed, it 1s this 
feeling of patriotism, the willingness to suffer and 
endure hardships for the sake of their country, that 
will be hardest to beat. They are all standing 
firmly together in right and wrong, for better for 
worse, no matter at what cost.’’ 


Terribly indeed have the little nations suffered from 
the war. Belgium, Serbia, and Poland—these coun- 
tries are all a battlefield. They have suffered not 
only the inevitable ravage and desolation of war, but 
the studied cruelty of a savage invader. This week 
we are reminded by M. Paderewski of Poland’s un- 
happy state—caught between the heavy blows of two 
mighty military organisations. While the soldiers of 
Poland are fighting for the Czar the country is ruined 
and the non-combatants are starving. Poland has 
gloriously established her right to that new age which 
was promised to her at the start of the war. 


We much regret the unfortunate Eton episode, and 
the sooner it is thrust away and forgotten the better. 
We are bound to say, however, that it is a ridiculous 
and an undignified episode. It is impossible to take 
seriously talk about giving up Gibraltar; and to any- 
one who has made anything like a scientific study of 
history the thing is only comparable with, say, talk 
about whistling off the Serpentine or neutralising the 
dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral. These are equal 
puerilities. Let us get on with reality and the war. 


We notice that the Royal Geographical Society has 
struck off its list the name of Sven Hedin. A man who 
comes to this country to his profit and is honoured by 
its societies and universities, and then reviles it, richly 
merits such treatment. Sven Hedin is Hon. D.Sc. of 
both Oxford and Cambridge : we think the Universities 
will do well to annul the honour forthwith. 


But if we are right to strip Germans like Kuno 
Meyer and neutrals like Sven Hedin of their honours, 
surely we ought not to let off men of British birth, 
who have betrayed us, with a lighter hand. There is 
the case of the notorious Roger Casement. He still 
can pass, it seems, as a Knight. It should not be 
beyond our powers speedily to set this matter right. 
The time has come to strip him of this title. Will the 
authorities not take action at once? It is mere absurd 
pedantry to say that the ill cannot be remedied. 
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-LBADING ARTICLES. 
7 DRINK AND THE WAR: 


NLY those who have béen in intimate touch with | 


‘a brutal or with a devoted drunkard, and have 
curiously studied “him—or her—on the spot and for 


' more enthusiasm than ever. 


a long time, can truly estimate the damage which is | 


being done to our cause to- day by alcohol. We must 
be, thoroughly familiar with the spectacle of a man or 
woman rotting alive through strong drink, soaked and 
steeped in the stuff as a wick soaked in oil, losing 
every vestige of a moral, caring for nothing on earth 
but strong drink, and hating nothing on earth except 
things that spoil the taste of strong drink—for example, 
tea or sweets in many cases-—then we can appreciate 


menaced by in the huge task of carrying through the 
war against the greatest armed Power that has ever 
been; and a Power which suffers neither strong drink, 
nor weak pacifist pap, nor artful calculations about 
Radical votes, to stand for a second in its path. This 
peril must be struck at instantly and with great force. 
It must be brained; or it will not merely retard, it will 
ruin us. The Government cannot strike too hard— 
provided it has studied the thing at all and really 
knows how to get the blow home. 

The fact must be faced that, though Easter finds 
us in, on the whole, a better position on both land 
and sea than we were in at the start of the year, it 
scarcely finds us with an entirely united front. In 
other words, a considerable and a very serious part of 
the public is not contented at the way in which the vast 
resources of the country are being mobilised and put at 
the disposal of its military leaders. It is impossible to 
slur over this fact. The thing would be quite evident 
even if the ‘‘ Times”’ and ‘‘ Morning Post ’’, among 
other powerful journals, had not been criticising very 
vigorously during the last week or two. The truth is 
that people who take the war seriously—and have for 
a long while past been revolted and sickened by the 
foolish posters and flaming headlines common to the 
Ministerialist Press announcing a constant succession 
of smashing German defeats—feel the absence of a 
masterful driving force on the civil side. The dis- 
closure as to the munitions of war and the disgraceful 
slackness and unpatriotism of a large section of the 
workers shocked them; and the ugly fact that even 
now that evil has not been wholly overcome has added 
to their uneasiness. 
and coming to a head that the difficulty in regard to 
the men as well as the munitions is far graver than 
Ministers suffered it to be known. 


grave doubts and heartsearchings. Let us hope that 
the criticism they have caused will prove a tonic; that 
Ministers will pull themselves together and tackle with 
speed and resolution the problems of both munitions 
and men. Also we hope that they will once and for 


The feeling has also been growing | 


These are defects | 


indeed to discover after some eight months of war; | 


and it is not surprising that they should have caused | Canada, and their relation towards the Mother Cou 


| try. 


all stop their egregious supporters from announcing | 
these silly and preposterous tidings of wonderful vic- | 
tories and colossal successes at the expense of Ger- | 
many and Austria. If Ministers will successfully tackle | 


these questions, they may rally the whole country 
again at once as it was rallied at the start of the war. 
But there is no time to be lost, with the spring cam- 
paign now near its start. This is not a time for 
daudling and tentative committees of enquiry 
for information or applying sly ‘‘ pressure ’ 

We now turn to the great part being then 7 


Greater Britain in the war. It is very much to the point 
to-day, for Australia has just offered a further cop. 


' tingent of men to the Mother Country, and the offe; 


has been gladly accepted. The addition will bring the 
Australian total up to 60,000 men—and we understan¢ 


_ that this great Dominion is arming and training with 


So, too, is Canada. 
There are many very important things in public life 
which after the war cannot possibly be the same as 
they were before the war. We mentioned a case las 
week—namely, that after the war the public of this 
country will look for—and will insist on—a better stan. 
dard of statecraft in their leaders than they have been 
getting for their money during at any rate the last few 
years. The public will look for marked foresight in 


, ‘ “© | the men to whom they entrust the fortunes of the 
somewhat the newest peril which the country is | 


country. They will require, for example, that when 
their leaders embark on an exceedingly important and 
ambitious Continental policy the nation shall be 
thoroughly prepared and furnished with the power 
wherewith to carry out its grave responsibilities. They 
will not put up any longer with the method of declaring 
war against a great land Power and of following up 
this step by preparing for the aforesaid war. That 
method is, as the present state of things bears terrible 
witness, exciting but it is insane. In future the order 
will be inverted : the country will insist on preparation 
before declaration. 

The country, moreover, after its extremely costly 
education by this war, education in blood and treasure, 
will doubtless in future be far more inquisitive about 
its foreign policies and rearrangements than it has been 
in the past. It will insist on being informed, for ex- 
ample, of such a threat unveiled and startling, as Ger- 
many uttered to our statesmen in 1912. That threat 
was virtually an announcement of Germany’s “wish and 
resolve to go to war against and dominate Europe or 
a large part of Europe. Though made so far back as 
1912, it was actually not communicated in any shape 
or form to the unsuspecting British people till more 
than a month after the actual declaration of war— 
namely, on 3 September 1914, at Cardiff, by the Prime 
Minister. There is nothing surer than that the British 
people will, after this disclosure—easily the most 
sensational and significant since the terms of the 
Triple Alliance leaked out in Europe—not agree hence- 
forth to the secrets most vitally concerning themselves, 
their lives, and their pockets, being completely wrapt 
away from themselves by their own representatives. 

But there is another great matter in statecraft that 
cannot be the same after the war as before the war; 
and that is the position henceforth of the great Domi- 
nions of Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and 


The truth is they are now grown up; and it will 
be no longer possible to fob them off—as they have 
so often been fobbed off in the past—with departmental 
red-tape or an under-strapper of State if they evince 
any interest in Imperial concerns and policies. 

They are adults to-day, and, what is more, they 
clearly recognise this truth. They have come to our 
need at a time when they were badly wanted indeed. 
They are magnificently willing to spend their treasure 
and their blood in our cause: but that they will, at the 
close of their great efforts on our behalf, quietly sub- 
side into their former status, ask no inconvenient 
questions as to what we are going to do, and desire 
to have no part whatever in the rearrangement of 
things—this is not to be believed for an instant. The 
British Empire must evolve like all other human 
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institutions; and the process will be enormously 
quickened by this war, which is essentially a war 
of the whole British Empire and not of Little 
Englandism. The process will have to take place 
even at the expense of the tenets of a now 
curiously archaic Cobdenism. The inevitable fact 
has to be faced, and we cannot see what good 
end has lately been served by putting off the 
movement in Australia for a consultation between that 
great nation and the Mother Country. Australia 
does not want, and has not asked for, a formal con- 
ference in London this year. Such a conference 
would not be practicable obviously at present or in 
the near future. We do not see how it could be held 
till well after the war; but there is, we know, a strong 
feeling in Australia that her leading statesmen should 
come over and informally consult with Great Britain 
as 10 various matters that must come to the fore in 
relation to the settlement presently. There is, for 
example, the question of Imperial defence and arma- 
ment. Again, there is the question of Australia’s and 
New Zealand’s position and feeling in relation to the 
Powers of the Far East. It would be greatly to the 
advantage of the Empire if people here could get into 
intimate touch with the people of Australasia over 
these vital matters: this cannot be done through the 
chill and curt agency of a cable and the rigid formal- 
ism of a Department in Whitehall: it needs a much 
more human touch if we are to realise generally what 
our succourers and kinsfolk overseas really feel and 
intend in this direction. The messages in the Press 
show that there is a strong desire in Australasia for 
such an informal meeting in London during the war: 
we shall make a bad error, and show a great want of 
Imperial tact if we continue to regard that desire with 
dull reserve or Departmental stiffness. 


SCOTLAND’S PART IN THE WAR. 


E must tell our Scottish friends quite candidly 

we cannot go back on anything we have said 

on the name ‘‘ England’’. We can no more give up 
England and English in favour of Britain and Britisher 
—though British ’’, of course, in its proper relation 
we shall assuredly continue to employ—than we can give 
up Shakespeare in favour of Bacon. English Literature 
remains English Literature; the English tongue 
remains the English tongue; and we hope our most 
inveterate opponent in this matter will not accuse us 
of theft if in English Literature we include—for we 
shall—the magic poetry of Burns and the mighty prose 
of Scott. As to ‘‘ Britisher ’’, we will not consider it 
seriously: it is too dreadful and impossible. But 
our Scottish friends and disputants are not to go away 
with the notion that because we stand by the usage— 
the noble and historic usage—of England and of 
English we are going to belittle things that come from 
north of Tweed. Great things indeed come from 
north of Tweed: for example, the Highland regiments 
come from there, and there is no more glorious and 
uplifting cult of courage in the Empire (or the world). 
It is indeed well worth considering here the answer 
of the whole of Scotland, Highland and Lowland, to 
Lord Kitchener’s call to the youth and manhood of the 
nation. The unhappy affair of the Clyde engineers 
and the abominable drink evil in the north may 
have even created in England an entirely erroneous 
impression. Up-to-date recruiting statistics are now 
out of the question, but one may .at least ‘recall 
the figures quoted by Lord Midleton in the House 
of Lords on 8 January. The South of Scotland 


_ then headed the whole list with a proportion of 237 
_ per 10,000 of the population; and the North of Scot- 


land headed the list of agricultural districts with a 
Proportion of 93. '’We have reason to believe that 


these proportions have been since maintained, and 
they must be a source of great pride to Scotland. 

So far as the Highlands are concerned, there is 
nothing surprising in the figures given. ‘‘ Caledonia, 
stern and wild’’, has always been from time im- 
memorial the mother of warriors and of heroes, It 
might have been said of her, during a long period of 
her history, as Goldsmith’s Traveller said of the Swiss 
mountains : 

‘** No product here the barren hills afford 

But man and steel, the soldier and his sword ’’. 
But the richer and more peaceful Lowlands have 
also bred and fostered soldiers. Indeed, the whole 
history of Scotland is an imperishable record of war- 
like deeds. There is no more wholesome and delightful 
reading for any boy—or, indeed, for any man—in these 
islands than Scott’s ‘‘ Tales of a Grandfather’’. Full 
as they are of stories of battle, murder, and sudden 
death, where the sincerity of the cause did not always 
atone for the savagery of the conflict, they teem, too, 
with gallant and knightly deeds of derring-do, with 
‘* hair-breadth ’scapes i’ the imminent deadly breach ”’, 
and with glorious stories of men who went forth to 
war, to fight freely and gladly for their hearths and 
homes. Scotland’s heroic record has been fortunate, 
too, in its singers as in its chroniclers. ‘* Scots wha 
hae ’’ is a deathless reminder of national glory in the 
times of Bruce and Wallace, and in all literature there 
is no more stirring call to arms than ‘‘ The Pibroch of 
Donuil Dhu ’’. 

But splendid as the whole of Scotland’s answer has 
been to the present call to arms, the astonishing part 
is that played by the Lowlands. There seems nothing 
in particular to account for it except it be a certain 
single-mindedness, clearness of vision, and long-headed- 
ness in times of emergency peculiar to ‘Scotsmen. 
They have, of course, their own cherished traditions 
of olden days and their own famous regiments with 
honour and renown won on many a stricken field ; while 
the glory and the glamour of our Highland regiments, 
which appeal so strongly to the rest of the Empire, have 
long ago become the national possession of all Scot- 
land. The spirit and the pride of every Scottish soldier, 
Lowland and Highland, are exemplified in the well- 
known story of the Gordon Highlanders at the time 
of the Boer War. A small detachment had been cut 
off and had fought desperately to the last cartridge 
against overwhelming odds. When they were finally 
rushed and overpowered, the Boers asked the sergeant, 
one of the only two survivors, why on earth they 
hadn’t surrendered. Back came the astonished 
answer, ‘‘ Why, mon, we’re Gordon Highlanders ! ”’ 

Still, Scotland has no monopoly either of glorious 
tradition or of sterling patriotism; and the lead she 
has given to the rest of these islands can only mean 
that she has a juster appreciation than others of the 
national need. Her single-mindedness has been, no 
doubt, an important factor. She has never hesitated, 
in her history, to espouse even a losing cause when 
she thought it a true one; indeed, to such a cause, the 
poetry and generous enthusiasm of the Celtic nature 
have, perhaps, only the more strongly attached her. 
“* Victrix causa Diis placuit, sed victa Catoni.’’ But 
to-day, while every noble and generous impulse of 
their nature still sends them to join the ranks 
arrayed against the common enemy, Scotia’s sons are 
on no losing side. Far from it. Every man must 
instinctively feel as he enlists that, whether death or 
glory be his own particular fate, the cause for which he 
is going forth to fight—the cause of liberty, freedom, 
and justice—is certain to prevail. Indeed, we sometimes 
fear that this very certainty, while inspiring some, may 
on the other hand have lulled others into a state of 
fancied security where no effort of their own seems 
required. For there is no blinking the facts. No one 
who walks about in town or country, North or South, 
with his eyes and ears open, can fail to be impressed 
by the numbers of men of military age yet unenrolled 
‘adequate reason and—we fear we must 


say it—with no intention. in. the world of enlist- 


| | 
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ing under the present chaotic system; and he 
must often wonder how it comes to pass that the 
Government is ‘still satisfied with the progress of 
recruiting! True, we know well that there have been, 
and are, grave difficulties as to equipment. But Lord 
Lucas, speaking for the War Office, declared in the 
House ot Lords on 8 January: ‘*‘ The War Office is 
perfectly prepared to receive all the recruits it can get. 
. . . We hope recruiting will be able to follow the rate 
at which equipment is being provided.’’ However, 
it now appears that Lord Lucas was wrong, and that 
the supreme difficulty of the moment is not men, but 
matériel. The War Office do not want more men at 
the moment, because they are still—contrary to 
expectation—unable to deal with them. But the new 
Amendment to the Defence of the Realm Act must 
speedily change all this, and the supply of matériel must 
soon outstrip recruiting, so soon as we can get 
under the curse of wretched drink which has been 
working such havoc. When more men are wanted, 
more men must be found: will Scotland then again 
give the nation a lead? Splendid as her response has 
been, it still represents only a fraction of the numbers 
ultimately needed from north of the Tweed. On the 
basis of population, every million men required means 
a proportion throughout these islands of 220 per 
10,000, so that for the two millions or more required 
to finish the war the proportion would be nearly 500. 
The South of Scotland was well ahead at the begin- 
ning of November; but not even the South—to say 
nothing of the whole of Scotland—can be said to have 
yet reached anything like the 5 per cent. of the popu- 
lation which Scotland, Ireland, England and Wales 
must each and all ultimately contribute, in fighting 
men, if we are to bring this war to a successful con- 
clusion within a period not nationally ruinous. 


THE GERMAN PROFESSOR. 


O most of us the German professor has been 
one of the surprises of the war. He is so 
different from our imaginings. Serious, old-fashioned 
people looked on Teufelsdréckh as the type of German 
scholarship and thought. They saw the German 
professor as a meditative figure, surveying mankind 
from his lonely watch-tower, a musing philosopher to 
whom all countries were the same, who saw no 
essential difference between a Hereditary Prince 
Elector and his serf, who could even dream of a 
naked Duke addressing a naked House of Lords, and 
delighted in lecturing the great of the earth in cloudy 
and exalted rhetoric. 

During the last six months, however, we have come 
to know the ‘‘ damned professor ’’, and recognise him 
as quite a different person from the futile word-spinner 
Palmerston had in mind when he coined his flippant 
phrase. Even yet, however, he is regarded rather 
with a crude surprise than with scientific curiosity. 
We looked on the old verbose school of German 
erudition with mild and a little contemptuous 
approval; the new portent we treat as equally hateful 
and ridiculous. It seems strange to us that men of 
thought can be so lacking in the sense of proportion, 
can be so inhuman in sentiment, so savage in their 
Chauvinism. Of course, there is no reason why a 
professor should be less patriotic than a _ coal- 
heaver. But we do not expect him to express his 
patriotism in the dialect of a coal-heaver, and German 
professors speak and write much as _ coal-heavers 
might if they had learned how to be merely abusive 
in philosophic terms. We can understand a German 
professor writing in favour of the annexation of 
Belgium. We cannot understand him calling the 
Belgians an uncivilised people, in dire need of the 
Prussian missionary. Nor can we enter with sym- 
pathy into the frame of mind that rejoices over the 
havoc of Louvain, and rejoices that Krupp has 
conquered the master-builders of Ypres. 


Again, an educated Englishman might not be in- | 


consolable if treachery among our enemies made our 
military task easier. But, if welcoming the treason,. 
he would not extol the traitor. Professor Kuno 
Meyer’s type of mind is frankly incomprehensible to 
us. He has a brain equal to all the intricacies of the 
use of the subjunctive in Early Irish, and knows more 
about Irish myths and history than any Irishman, 
That implies a certain flexibility of intellect and some 
capacity of sympathetic imagination. Yet these 
qualities desert the learned professor the moment his 
country is involved in war with ours. The scholar 
shrinks into a mere common libeller and frothy ranter, 
Bernhardi and his like are respectability itself com. 
pared with this singular professorial class. Bernhardi, 
before we knew him for a feeble recanter, believed 
in crushing France, Russia, England, and the rest of 
the world by sheer brute force. He was honest 
enough not to pretend that other peoples ought to like 
the process. He did not preach that patriotism (on 
the part of others) was treason to Deutschtum, 
To the professorial mind, on the other hand, a 
treasonable Englishman or Irishman is an object of 
admiration, while patriotism is a thing accursed, sheer 
abominable wickedness, because it is incompatible 
with the interests of Teutonism. Those interests 
would be served by a German subjugation of Great 
Britain, and it was our duty to place no obstacle in 
the way of the plain will of Heaven. We are guilty 
of impiety in uniting with non-Teutonic races to avoid 
being eaten. 

How comes it that these men, trained to sift 
evidence and investigate phenomena, talk the language 
of angry children when their tigerish sense of 
patriotism comes into play? Why should a quiet 
man, engaged in indexing Roman medals or Assyrian 
inscriptions, spend his spare time in lecturing for the 
Pan-German League or writing Chauvinistic articles 
for Count Reventlow’s review? The truth is that 
every German scholar, unless he happens to be a man 
of means, is of necessity a strong partisan. It was 
always so in Prussia. Did not Frederick the Great 
mobilise his professors to find pretexts after the event 
—with the same facility that he called his grenadiers 
to the colours? Learning, like religion, has ever 
been a bond-slave of the State in Northern Germany. 
The Reformation brought no freedom of thought to 
Germany. Private judgment was rescued from the 
splendid imprisonment of the Vatican only to be 
thrust into the mean little oubliette of bureaucracy. 
Moreover, it unfortunately happened that the consoli- 
dation of Germany came about through the agency of 
the harshest, if the ablest, of the Germanic races, 
and with every step towards Empire the German 
intellect has been laden with heavier official shackles. 

During the present Emperor’s reign such freedom 
of thought as was once allowed—and it must be 
remembered that men like von Ranke and Mommsen 
had to cringe in order to save their salaries—has 
almost completely disappeared. The professor is as 
much under discipline as the lieutenant. The least 
sign of independence on certain subjects and he is 
reminded that there may be no further need for his 
services. It is curious that, like the lieutenant, the 
professor has arrived at loving the very strictness of 
his servitude. Also this slavery has curious compen- 
sations. He must not call in question any act of 
the Government. He must be a strictly party man, 
like every other official; that is to say, he must 
express the opinions held by the classes which rule 
Germany. But, in compensation for this thraldom, 
he is freed from any necessity to respect himself or 
public opinion. There are no social conventions to 
bind him. People like Treitschke are chartered liber- 
tines in society. They can do much as they like in 
society, economise as they please in ordinary civility; 
nobody in Germany thinks the worse of a man of 
learning because he is a bear in manner. Germany 
has always proceeded on that plan. She lays the 
official yoke heavy on the necks of her people, but 
gives them a large share of liberty in other respects. 
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“Thou shalt fear the policeman and the official, but 
thou needest not trouble about thy neighbour ’’ is a 
fair summary of the position. The German professor 
cannot attack the Frussian official church, but he can 
demolish the idea of God. The soldier is subject to 
the sternest discipline, but in war he is allowed to 
rub and ravish, 

All the intellectual forces of Germany have for many 


years past been mobilised against the rest of Europe, | 


and particularly against England. From the young 
aristocrat at Bonn cr Heidelberg to the coarsest pea- 
sant child in the primary school, every German has 
been brought up on falsified history, bitter prejudice. 
The ‘‘God Punish England’’ formula is to us as 
absurd as profane. But with a people at once so sub- 
missive and so truculent as the Germans, wanting in 
sense Of humour, the effects of a State-regulated 
doctrine of hate are stupendous. This war is the work 
ofno one man. It springs from a multitude of causes, 
sme obvious enough, some still obscure. But the 
main responsibility is on the head of the Prussian 
bureaucracy, under whom this vicious campaign of 
slander—always a Prussian weapon—has been organ- 
ised to an extent undreamed of by Bismarck and his 
predecessors. The ‘‘ damned professor ’’ has been an 
instrument of untold potency for evil in the hands of 
unscrupulous power. 


THE GREAT WAR. 


APPRECIATION (NO. 35) BY VIEILLE MoustTacue. 
DIVERSIONS IN War. 


E have perforce been driven to acknowledge in 

this veritable tornado of war that the flow of 

gold and the avalanche of lies which our enemy has 
off-loaded have played a distinctive part in the 
holocaust. With these two allies our foes have been 
enabled to create military diversions which, by causing 
no weakening of their own forces in the main theatres 
of war, have imposed upon the Allies the necessity of 
diverting elsewhere troops that are of prime service 
on the principal stages of operations. It was a clever 
piece of military chicanery that suggested to Germany 
that she should buy the Turk. No price would be too 
high to pay at this stage of the strife for a policy that 
dictates to the adversary the necessity of detaching 
large numbers from his main armies, while no cor- 
responding self-sacrifice is required. A diversion 
which compels your opponent to draw numbers from 
his principal point without weakening your own 
defence to meet him elsewhere is a ruse de guerre of 
a high order. Great Britain in this war is a victim 
to the penalty of greatness. We are beginning to 
learn how much of this greatness is real and how 
much is imaginary. With but a fifth part of our 
tire man-power we are attempting to perform a task 
that requires the blood and sinew of the entire nation. 
Such a want of conception of the realities and respon- 
sibilities of war must lead to the asking for trouble 
and should invite aggression at innumerable weak 
spots. We have perforce to use what men we can 
Scrape up, and employ them when they can be 
pronounced as sufficiently ready for service and used 
wherever a pressing necessity demands. We have 
thus been driven to adopt pitchfork methods of 
organisation owing to our eccentric and spasmodic 
methods of recruiting. Some misfitting has in con- 
sequence resulted. The activities of a clever and un- 
scrupulous foe have created a whirlwind of war which 
has driven us to scatter our forces and to drop them 
where a first call for their services is enjoined. While 
Indian soldiers are of necessity brought from oversea 
to share with their fellow professional soldiers of the 
Expeditionary Force on the Continent the trials of 
prolonged snow and frost in the trenches, the Ter- 
titorials find themselves scorched by a tropical heat on 
the banks of the Karun River in Persia or on the arid 
sands of the Shatt-ul-Arib. Such, of necessity, must 
be the outcome of the befogged war policy of a world- 


Power whose rulers decline to anticipate by prepara- 
tion and organisation means for the facing of extreme 
situations for every eventuality. Nor are our diffi- 
culties lessened by our methods of permitting other 
departments of our Government to carry out military 
operations independent of the War Department. 
Under the cloak of the Colonial and Foreign Offices 


_ are maintained land forces which, having been raised 


by them to save undue inflation of Army Estimates, 
are employed in war by those Departments on their 
own initiative. They have not invariably been wisely 
led nor favoured with success. They have been 


_ roughly handled in more than one of our outpost 


possessions, for the good reason that when they come 
to a trial at arms with the German settler or merchant 
or clerk carrying on his business abroad in peaceful 
occupations they find opponents who have already 
within them the training and instinct of the soldier, 
the teaching of the manhood of their Fatherland. In 
the gigantic world-struggle in which we are engaged 
these small successes or reverses must, however, be 
looked upon as paltry pinpricks with more of a political 
than a military significance. They can hardly be 
dignified with the term ‘‘ diversion ’’, but in the ultimate 
settlement that should lead to peace they have a 
distinct value, for if peace is to be final the local 
military situation should put beyond dispute the 
question of future disturbance, and this can only be 
the aftermath of victory to our arms. The recent dis- 
closures of the secrets of international diplomacy of 
the past twenty years, as revealed in various Red, 
White, and other coloured volumes, have shown upon 
what slender threads has hung the peace of the 
Continent. They have unmasked the innumerable 
levers for disturbance which have been monopolised 
by one Power alone to enable it to agitate at will a 
veritable volcano. We must once and for ever drench 
all means for giving excuses to a firebrand diplomacy 
or else be prepared to meet in coming years a repeti- 
tion of the dread spirit of revanche or jealousy which 
has clouded the Cabinets of Eufope for nigh half a 
century. 


Tue DARDANELLES. 


We are now, however, committed to a diversion of 
real importance. As an operation of oversea warfare 
it would be considered a task of primary magnitude in 
the ordinary course of events, and as such would draw. 
the eyes of the world to its significance. In the 
gigantic theatre of war on the Continent, with millions 
of men ranged upon the stage, it must take rank as a 
side issue, though it be a diversion. Yet upon the 
success of this enterprise which has been forced upon the 
Allies depends the certain extinction of one Empire 
and the probability of calling forth military forces 
which would otherwise have held aloof from the great 
struggle in the main arena. 

The operations directed at the diseased heart of the 
Ottoman Empire will assuredly, if successful, not lead 
to the dictation of peace at Berlin, though they may 
hasten the date of the presentation of the ultimatum. 
Failure is therefore unthinkable. 

This diversion, with a favourable military issue, will 
carry with its success the first wave of a political 
triumph, but the joy will be short-lived for the diplo- 
mat. The spectre that will haunt the grave of the 
Eastern question will certainly be destined to disturb 
the Cabinets of many Powers for generations to come. 

The forcing of the Dardanelles is at once a politi- 
cal, a military, and a commercial question. 

A prolonged war is bound to find out the weak spots 
in the armour of the respective adversaries, and the 
fortune or misfortune of war has decreed that the ships’ 
bottoms that are required to convey the means of de- 
stroying life to one Ally must return with the means 
of sustaining life to its comrade oversea. Russia must 
have munitions de guerre; Britain requires cheap 
munitions de bouche. The pause in the Russian 
offensive, which was well in its stride four months ago, 
and the prolonged siege of Przemysl, tell the tale that 
on the Eastern theatre our Ally could hardly have anti- 
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cipated the heavy-strain on magazines and arsenals 
which fighting armies of men in their millions impose 
upon the war resources of a nation.. Confronting our 
Ally lies the stiff duty of forcing the passes into the 
plains of. Hungary, and beyond the frontiers the strong 
fortresses of Cracow, Breslau, Posen, and Thorn must 
be either contained, stormed, or reduced ere the Ger- 
man is brought to his knees... Want of foresight in 
the War Offices of Powers, or the want of money at 
their disposal, which necessitates the purchase of muni- 
tions of war from a foreign country, is more than a 
terrible source of weakness when the vendor is found 
in the ranks of an enemy. It was more than a clever 
piece of diplomacy which imposed upon the smaller 
Balkan States the obligation of purchasing war material 
from Germany or Austria in return for a money loan. 
Not only does much of the purchase scrip flow back 
into the coffers of the seller, but. the control of the 
means of making war and sustaining war likewise 
passes to the vendor State. 


How many pugnacious © 


States are there not at present that are kept quiet by | 


means of ‘‘ hush money ”’ found at their own expense? 
Powers great or small that are wanting in sufficient 
arsenals or factories for war material are bound to be 
the. victims of any neighbour-bully that is well equipped 
in these respects. What a lesson is Antwerp, a 
powerful fortress paralysed for want of adequate 
munitions for sustaining even a brief defence ! 

It will be gathered that the diversion in the East 
which the Allies are about to undertake is one that is 
imposed upon them as a necessity: It becomes an 
enterprise of a special character, and has an objective 
of attack which, owing to geographical conditions, 
compels the adversary to disperse his forces at distances 
wide apart and to face an enemy simultaneously on 
three fronts. Nor can a central force be disposed by 
him as a reserve to reinforce all threatened points with- 
out the assistance of a well-organised water transport. 
The elements themselves may thus play a significant 
part both in attack and defence in this war venture. 


Discontent among the cosmopolitan subjects of the | 


enemy population will weaken the defence; but as a 


purely naval operation it can hold out little prospect of | 


success unless the Allied Fleets can count upon the 


enemy and is in a position to combine in the offensive. 
If outside military co-operation has been promised by 
neighbouring States, it certainly so far has not been 
visible, and we are thus driven to surmise that the 
need of clearing the passages of the Dardanelles and 
the Bosphorus is so urgent that risks had to be under- 
taken te venture on a hazard with fortune by the em- 
ployment of ships and their gun-fire alone. 

It is useless blinking the fact that thus far the gamble 
has not gone in our favour. The gunners of the 
‘*Goeben’’ and the ‘‘ Breslau’’ and of the two or 
three lame ducks which, for some reason still unex- 
plained, were allowed to struggle into Wilhelmshaven 


revenge upon the Allied Fleets in the Narrows, fighting 
with guns with which they are familiar and using them 
with effect. As stated in my letter of 13 March, I 
feared for the ships in what has always been considered 
by landsmen as an unequal task where movable and 
powerful heavy armament can outwit the seamen from 
hidden positions. The unseen howitzer has plumped 
its huge shell upon the decks of our ships, and the 
demons of under-water warfare have taken more than 
heavy. toll. 

Not one moment too soon have the Allied Cabinets 
decided that the operation upon which they have em- 
barked is a task for combined land and sea forces. We 
are not in their secrets, but we must be sure that 
nothing but the urgency of the question in matters 
political, military and commercial could have justified 
them in sanctioning the diverting of land forces from 
the main theatres of war for this ‘oversea task. We 
are now committed to an operation by the sea and land 
forces of two Allied Powers upon the waters through 
which they sailed together sixty ‘years ag to bolster 
up the very Power which they now truXt ‘they will be 


able to overthrow. Such is the weather-like vane of 
world politics. 

We are not strangers to combined naval and milj- 
tary operations, but we shall certainly watch with 
extreme interest the execution of the war plan which 
must have been the consideration of our Imperial De: 
fence Committee and of its assistants, the brain of 
the Army and Naval War Staffs, for some years past, 
Simultaneous action by our Allies from the Black Sea 
will, of course, figure in the scheme, but for success 
much—very much—will depend upon the man upon 
whose shoulders devolves the duty of supreme com- 
mand. Genius and tact of a high order are required 
from the director under whose auspices the admirals 
and generals of three nations, with their fleets and 
armies, are called upon to combine in operation. 

It is superfluous to remark that the first vital neces- 
sity for success is already in the nands of the Allies, 
Sea power has rid the oceans of any means of opposi- 
tion to the initial concentration of the transports bear- 
ing the military forces destined for the land co- 
operation. It is difficult to appreciate the enormity 
of the task of an oversea strategical concentration in 
the face of a naval Power with a fleet in being. 
Probably the greatest example in history is that 
afforded by the Japanese in the war'of 1904. The 
next objective is the capture of a suitable harbour to 
serve as a base of operations, and this will probably 
entail the landing of a force under cover of ship gun- 
fire upon an open beach and the seizing of the port 
from the land side. We have many examples of this 
nature in our own past history—the landing on the 
Crimea, Abercombie at Aboukir Bay, St. Lucia, ete. 
—but the most modern and recent is the landing of 
the Italians of their expeditionary force to Tripoli in 
1g11. Our armies and fleets can be trusted to over- 
come the difficulties attendant on securing this first 
land objective. 

As pointed out in a previous letter, it is almost a 
misfortune that the fleets have already attempted the 
task singlehanded, for the enemy has now survived 
the disadvantages of surprise. The strategy of the 
combined operation, which is a secret in the mind of 


teets _ the supreme director alone, has possibly been upset by 
assistance of a province which is in opposition to the 


.tion of forts and defences. 


the gamble on the uncertainty of the maritime 
situation as played by the Allied fleets. He may 
deplore the indiscriminate bombardment and destruc- 
He has thereby been 
robbed of the value of one alternative line of strategic 
importance, for by the capture of the forts on the 


| Gallipoli peninsula with their heavy armament, by an 
_ attack in their rear he might have hoped to reduce the 
| defences across the narrow channel that divides Europe 


| from Asia Minor. 


Adversaries in war have before 
now been known to suffer punishment from their own 
weapons. 

The aim of strategy is to manoeuvre without blood- 


_ shed, and, with the open field before the commander 


after the North Sea engagement are having their of the Allied Forces, he may discover the gate that 


will give him an unopposed entry to a battle-ground of 
his own choosing, but on which must be fought an 
issue which must be successfully carried through at 
all costs. 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 
TUNIS IN APRIL: A MEMORY. 


By H. Hart. 
I 


T is April, and so hot the afternoon that I am glad 
to sit in the shade at one of the native cafés in the 
Place Halfouin and just watch the passing show, for 
here is the very hub, the Piccadilly, of native life, much 
as it was a thousand years ago; and yet but a few 
yards away, just the other side of Bab-el-Mandeb-—one 
of the old city gates—flows the full tide of Westert 
civilisation. The open space in front of the café is 
crowded with customers’ and a watet carrier is laying 
the dust from his goat skin’ of ‘water,’ deftly swishing 


‘the stream from the nozzle under and around the chairs 
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and benches, careful not to wet the stockinged feet of 
the seated Arabs, who like when resting to leave their 
heelless slippers on the ground. This watering creates 
a pleasant coolness and I sympathise with a keavily- 
laden porter struggling along in the glaring sunlight 


carrying on his back three enormous jars, any one of 


them a heavy enough load for an English porter. It is 
surprising what tremendous burdens a native can 
carry, you get accustomed to meeting them staggering 
along buried beneath apparently the entire goods and 
chattels of a family removing. The jars the man is 
carrying have probably just been bought at the second- 
hand market close by by the elderly lady who is accom- 
panying him. I say elderly at a venture, I infer it 
from her gait and build, for she is, like all Tunisian 
ladies, shrouded even to her hands in a white haik and 
her face is covered with a tightly-drawn black veil, 
which gives her a weird and bogey-like appearance. 
She shuffles along, her feet only half pushed into her 
sippers, which are, as is customary, too small to 
put on properly. The Arab, anxious that his female 
belongings should neither attract attention by face or 
figure, nor wander far, has certainly successfully solved 
the question here in Tunis. 

The coffee is brought me in the usual small cup. 
It has been specially prepared for me, as for every 
customer, in a tiny long-handled tin pot over a char- 
coal fire, in a highly-decorated recess gay with old 
Moorish tiles. The liquor is thick and sweet, for the 
sugar is boiled with it, and the coffee, after coming to 
the boiling point the regulation thrice, is poured out 
with the grounds. I just let it settle and find it very 
good. The natives pay a halfpenny for it, including a cup 
of cold water served in one of the porous archaic Greek- 
shaped and decorated bowls, which keep the water 
refreshingly cool, thanks to the evaporation. I am 
generous, and a Roumi, so I pay a penny for my 
coffee and can sit as long as I care to. 

Playing in the full glare of the blazing sun is a 
group of little boot blacks; some handsome featured, 
all graceful young urchins, full of life and high spirits, 
although hardly one of them can boast a whole shirt 
to his back, but all wear the conventional badge of 
Mahomedanism, the fez, or checchia, as it is called 
here; a fez generally the worse for wear, some so old 
that hardly a vestige of the original Turkey red colour 
remains. The lads’ eyes are as black and lustrous as 
gazelles, their heads are close-shaven, happily, and they 
play and quarrel and tumble each other in the dust and 
are happy as only Eastern poverty and youth can be. 


II. 


Along come two Moors hand in hand, each wearing 
a little formal bouquet hanging suspended from the 
checchia over the right ear, for they are in their best 
and out for enjoyment. There is a considerable trade 
at the florists in these queer little bouquets. The Arab 
especially loves highly-scented flowers, such as jessa- 
mine, stock, and orange blossom. The florist mounts 
the single blossoms up symmetrically and often adds a 
touch of gilding on the tips. He makes of them an 
ugly little bunch, but the custom itself is pretty. As 
the Arab loves flowers, so does he singing birds, and 
no Arab café is complete without a cage bird, and also 
a hideous bastard, Empire style, grandfather clock, or 
even two. 

In between the rows of chairs and tables stalks a 
beggar; his garments are mere patched rags, his gan- 
doura is made out of an old sack—one can read the 
name of a Marseilles firm printed on it—but he wears 
all with the dignity of an antique Roman statue, for 
though a beggar he is a Mussulman, and consequently 
the equal of the richest co-religionist—his religion is a 
religion of equality and fraternity conscientiously 
carried out—besides, begging is a recognised thing, and 
the blind, the maimed, the halt, and the aged circulate 
everywhere unchecked. 

A young woman passes wearing the obligatory black 
veil, but not drawn, as it should be, tightly, for you can 
see ker two eyes, very black and kohl-encircled, and 
her hands are not swathed in the folds of her white 


haik. A woman who thus exposes herself in disregard 
of the conventions’ is—well, 1 fear, not a lady! 

The smallest donkeys imaginable amble by in twos 
and threes with empty panniers, their’ owners riding. 
them, peasants returning to their villages having sold 
their produce. The donkeys do not enjoy a happy 
time; they are always overladen and underfed and con- 
stantly prodded with a little stick in raw places or 
beaten about the ears to ufge them on. Luckily they 
are patient little animals; if their life is hard that of 
their owners is hearly equally so, for they earn hardly: 
enough to keep body alive even in a country where 
living is cheap and people’s wants rarely soar beyond 
the irreducible minimum. You wonder how it can be 
worth while to come into the town with merely a load 
of brushwood, or a little green fodder or a few 
vegetables. It is a common sight to see a procession 
of donkeys so laden with green branches that the 
animals are completely hidden; a very Birnam Wood, 
unpleasant to encounter in a narrow lane. 

But something more interesting than donkeys 
approaches, a caravan of camels, some eight or ten of 
them, laden high with dates, or carpets, or woven 
stuffs from the interior, the men walking beside them. 
They are seeking a fondouk to put up in the few days 
they will be here till they have disposed of their goods 
and bought merchandise to take back. The men walk 
with a free gait and carry themselves splendidly. Clad 
in their flowing haiks and bernous, their white turbans 
bound with a simple rope of camel hair, they look 
statuesque and dignified to a degree. The camels pad 
silently along at an easy shuffle and they and their 
drivers disappear round the corner. The Arabs will be 
pleased to shake the dust of a city full of Roumis from 
their feet. A gramophone droning forth native songs 
at a neighbouring café will probably be the object of 
greatest wonderment to them, a work of the devil or an 
enchantment, and hardly less to be feared than the 
ubiquitous Kodak. 

Cakes everybody eats—sticky, honeyed things for 
the most part—and the cake seller does a good trade as 
he makes his way between the chairs. The cake seller 
is a negro from the Soudan, a big-limbed fellow, his 
face, always smiling, looks all the blacker for the pure 
white of his turban and robes; the high lights on his 
cheeks, temples, and nose are quite blue, reflecting the 
sky, for his skin is very shiny. A young father, proud 
of his little son, who is clad in his best and brightest— 
emerald green and gold, rose-pink trousers, and 
mustard-yellow waistcoat—buys the boy a cake, whilst 
he himself leisurely sips his coffee and holds friendly 
converse with an old man, who gravely puffs a long- 
tubed, showy narghile as he sits cross-legged on one 
of the mat-covered benches. 


Il. 


Now my interest is centered in an extraordinary 
object, a woman who looks as though she had been 
taking part in a pageant tempo Richard II., for she is 
wearing a steeple-pointed headdress, from which flows 
a silken scarf, just as one sees it represented in missals 
of the Middle Ages. She is a Jewess descendant of 
that most conservative people whose forefathers, driven 
from Spain in the fourteenth century, found toleration 
and shelter from Christian persecution with the Moors 
of North Africa. It goes through my mind, has 
not the fashion of headdress worn by the Jewesses at 
the epoch of their expulsion been retained till to-day? 
No Arab women wear anything similar. She is an 
excessively stout woman, her ample trousers, reaching 
almost to the ground, make her look, if possible, yet 
stouter; she wobbles along with an uneasy gait, her 
toes only pushed into her pointed slippers, which flap 
on the pavement at each step, so that one wonders how 
she keeps them on her feet, By her side is her daugh- 
ter. She is attired in the latest French fashion, with 
cartwheel hat and tightest of hobble skirts. She limps 
along painfully in her high-heeled French boots, for 
she is unaccustomed to them; in the house on ordinary 
days she wears clogs or slippers, like her mother, and 
native costume, which becomes her better. 
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A group of natives, listen attentively to one of their 
number, who reads to them from an Arabic newspaper 
the news from Tripoli, and as he reads eyes glisten and 
there is much interpellation and gesticulation. The 
man who reads is probably an emissary of the Senoussi, 
booking up recruits. 

A company of Zouaves comes swinging at a brisk 
pace and a step as free as that of our own Highlanders. 
Very serviceable the men look, and smart too, in their 
bright uniforms, the fez worn rakishly well back on 
their closely cropped scalps. A tap of the drums, a 
note of the bugle, and the soldiers have vanished round 
the corner. 

A vendor of water bottles and bowls offers his wares. 
I cannot resist the temptation of acquiring for a few 
pence a bottle of shape and decoration curiously 
reminiscent of ancient Greece. 

I don’t want cheap socks of vivid hues, or:slippers of 
beautiful native yellow leather. There is no lack of 
customers for both at the café; European socks have 
a great attraction for the Tunisian, and it is the correct 
thing to wear them with French suspenders, which 
unfortunately, from the esthetic standpoint, do not 


Oriental. 

Shadows are lengthening and the acrobats from 
Morocco are going to perform on the place in front. 
I have a mind to get up and go over and watch them, 
they are always’ very interesting to me, these dark- 
skinned Aissouis, who have travelled hundreds of miles 
on foot through a wild country since they left their 
tribe for show-loving Tunis. 


and dancing, a pure expression of the joyful and posi. 
tive will. The latter, though it is actually a hymn to 
joy, almost breaks the heart of the listener with the 
might of its universal burden, as it almost broke the 
heart of the man whom it took a lifetime to perfect, 
Our works of joy are distinguished not so much by 
their subject as by our perception of the happiness and 
spontaneity of the artist in their creation. This happi- 
ness may even take a tragic form. There is more of 
this joy in the most tragic passages of ‘* The Winter’s 
Tale ’’ than in the funniest passages of ‘‘ The Comedy 
of Errors’’. The Winter’s Tale”’ in every line 
declares a singleness of heart in the poet, an absence 
of questioning or difficulty, a superiority to formal logic 
and to the deliberate choosing of ways and means. We 
feel that we have caught the poet at a moment when he 
was sure of himself and of the world—a moment, not 
of wrestiing, but of mastery. Shakespeare has more 
often expressed his positive joy in creation than any 
other poet. But it is often to be met in Browning, and 
even more often in Shelley. Naturally we find it at its 
highest and most free in great artists who most darkly 


_ struggled with life and form. Shakespeare could never 
harmonise with a costume otherwise delightfully 


have reached the perfect joy of the master in ‘‘ The 


Tempest ’’ if he had not in ‘‘ Hamlet ’’ reached the 


bounds where chaos rules. Beethoven could never 
have written the Eighth or Little Symphony if he had 
not also written the fugue of the Hammerclavier. 
The works of joy are not necessarily among the abso- 
lute greatest ; but they are the most beloved. They are 
flawless and yet they are easy. They appeal to us as 


_ being entirely simple; yet when we look closely into 


A strange wild chant breaks on the ear and the tom- | 
toming of the acrobats’ drums is hushed. Louder and | 
louder grows the weird and plaintive chant as a pro-— 
cession of men approaches bearing shoulder high, | 
exposed on a bier, the corpse of a Mussulman being | 
borne to the native cemetery. There is no coffin and | 


the rigid form of the corpse can be distinctly traced 
under the gay-coloured rug that covers it. The bier is 


somewhat peculiar; it is a table with a low rai! round | Ats a 
the rudest hearer that it might have occurred to almost 


it and standing on four high legs which are just clear 
of the ground when borne on the shoulders of the 
mourners, who carry it turn and turn about. There is 
something very mournful and heart-searching in the 
wailing invocation to Allah of the mourners. 
watch the acrobats, I go back to my hotel and Western 
civilisation. 


WORKS OF JOY. 
By Joun Pacmer. 


ORKS which are purely joyful in impulse and 
execution are few enough; but they are among 

our most cherished possessions. Joy with most of us 
takes the form of inarticulate shouting. It has to take 
a form which leaves no interval between the spirit and 
its gesture; and few of us can spontaneously burst into 
great music or inspired song, or into sudden and com- 
petent attacks upon marble or clay. . We are well able 
to ponder our sorrows if we have the youth to take life 
seriously and the leisure to think about it; but joy 
must at once be expressed, and it results for the most 
part in cheerful noises. Only in a few of the greatest 
poets has joy been able to get itself perfectly expressed. 
There are works, like Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Tempest ’’ or 
Mozart’s ‘‘ Don Giovanni ’’, or the Eighth Symphony 
of Beethoven, or the Hymn to Pan in ‘‘ Endymion ’’, 
or the last chorus in Shelley’s ‘‘ Hellas’’, where we 
thrill to the joy of the worker in his work. These 
supremely joyful achievements need not, of course, 
have joy foratheme. It is enough that the poet shoulda 
have felt life abounding in himself and have also felt 
that there was nothing to impede or clog the translation 
into art of his immediate impulse. To take a particular 
imstance, there is a more supreme joy of the kind and 
quality we are discussing in the second movement of 
the Choral Symphony than in the final and actual Hymn 
to Joy in the last. The former renders us, without pre- 
meditation, the absolute joy of action, a joy of health 


I do not | 


their making we see that their simplicity is the result 
of art, which is sure, practised and only possible in a 
master for whom no _ technical problem exists. 
Beethoven’s mighty Scherzo in the Choral Symphony, 
though it is a spontaneous shouting of pure joy, and will 
set the pulses of its hearers dancing even though the 
rest of the work be for them an illegible MS., is techni- 
cally one of the most wonderful things in music. The 
case and immediacy of its appeal, the feeling it gives to 


anyone, simply means that for Beethoven it came with- 
out ‘‘ thinking too precisely on the event ’’, and that we 
intuitively share the joy he had. The pleasure we have 
in the few spontaneous works of unthinking joy that the 
world possesses is pleasure in that grace of movement, 
or thought, or passion, where there has been, as it 
were, energy and skill to spare from the mere execution 
of the thing in hand. In a word, works of joy are the 
play of a master whose work for the moment is put 
away. Beethoven plays with his great Scherzo as in an 
interlude between the solemn sending out of his genius 
to the furthest limits yet reached in expression, just as 
Shakespeare, after the agony of Lear, plays in the 
island of Prospero. 

The immediate occasion of these remarks is the 


_ recent performance in London of two of the world’s 


_ masterpieces in joyful accomplishment. 


The theatre 


_ lives to-day like a slain dragon, only in its extremities. 
| The war has killed the little heart it ever had; but an 
_ obscure life still lingers in places remote and unvisited, 
more especially in that foul quarter of London anvut 
| Waterloo Station—where thousands of poor people 
_ have nightly enjoyed, with an enthusiasm unknown in 
'the hideously sumptuous auditoria of the West End, 


| plays by Shakespeare and music by Mozart. 


It is a 
curious commentary upon the part played by the 
English theatre in English life that those who would 
seek some sort of heartening at this time are more 
likely to find it in a decayed music-hall, out-at-elbows 
and long deserted by the best people, than in expen- 
sively silly productions in St. Martin’s Lane. If we are 
to. hear to-day of Prospero’s cloud-capp’d palaces or 
the La ci darem la mano of Wolfgang Amadeus, we 
must be glad of the opportunity to sit among discarded 
orange-peel at the Royal Victoria Hall. Otherwise we 
shall starve at the very time when most we need to be 
fed with something less sad and indigestible than the 
modern revue composed by somebody who ought to 
know better. ‘’Tis very strange’, as Hamlet said 
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when only one ghost was walking. Now there are 
ghosts everywhere—all the dead characters of all the 
dead plays are walking in a flutter of ghostly jokes and 
thrills, and all the new plays are born dead. 

Works of joy are particularly needed at this time 
for a deeper reason than prompts theatrical caterers 
to tread as lightly as heavy feet will allow. We 
do not need to be tickled because the times are 
grave. We do not need to be tempted to forget 
the war and all that it implies. The heavy-hearted 
patriot who seeks relief at the Coliseum or the 
Criterion from the intolerable anxieties of war is an 
invention of the managers. He has _ succeeded 
that other invention of the managers, the tired man 
of business too weary at the end of the day for 
anything that is worth seeing or hearing. What the 
public really needs at this time is not to be distracted 
from the war, but to be lifted up to the point of 
realising the war upon its ideal and universal side. We 
want to realise continually that the heroic death of a 
soldier is something finer than mere living. We want 
to know, not from the newspapers, not as a moral 
sentiment or maxim, not as a passing thrill; but to 
know intuitively and without one faltering moment of 
doubt that war has its works of joy—that it iccses an 
overplus of moral beauty and energy which can give 
to ten minutes of the battlefield more significance than 
a lifetime of routine. It is surely allowable for us to 
see an analogy between heroic deeds and great art. 
Both equally affirm that life is more than feeding and 
laying up wealth. More especially does the great poet 
pour into his works of joy that golden balance in life’s 
account which proclaims that after the body is fed 
there is abundance left over for an aggressive and 
joyful energy of the soul. How are we, who have to 
be at home in England at this time, to come into living 
touch with the spirit of Neuve Chapelle? If Neuve 
Chapelle means more than the ignobly advertised 
“Grand International: England v. Germany ”, if we 
are to find in it more than a thrill of the arena, we must 
think of it as yet another splendid assertion that life is 
more than buying in the cheapest market. We have to 
lose all sense of particular loss ; to become universal and 
disembodied; to be governed by that valiant energy 
which makes men reckless of everything but of their 
immortality. This is no common mood; but the spark 
to fire it is missing only in those who sit in a small 
parlour, ‘‘ all silent and all damned’’. Even the politic 
Antony was caught by the heroic mood: 

“* Live a thousand years 
I shall not find myself so apt to die ’’. 


With many, as with Antony, this reckless excess of life, 
which alone is divine, seldom brims over in a flood that 
carries away all thought of self; and no one can afford 
to neglect the things which foster it. The Greeks 
measured truly the worth of all such things as in- 
spire unselfishness, breadth of soul, and devotion to 
the State, and they lived with them continually. 
History and legend, which kept green the memory of 
heroic deeds ; beautiful public buildings, which affirmed 
it was not enough that the City should be housed, but 
that its house should also be a temple; the flowing 
rhythm of music and poetry ; the frozen rhythm of marble 
and bronze—all these things were perpetually at hand to 
summon the soul from its narrow cell into the universal 
and heroic air. To-day we neglect these sources of 
imspiration. We are not sensible of the close connec- 
tion between the heroic and the beautiful. We do not 
tealise that at this time we might come closer to the 
valiancy of war, valiancy which quite literally is life and 
strength abounding, by calling to our help the valiancy 
of music and song. We do not see Thermopyle in the 
works of Pheidias; and I shall to-day be accused by 
many of being fantastic in speaking in the same breath 
of Neuve Chapelle and of the dramatic works of a 
great Englishman who cannot be regularly presented 
in the West of London. ‘ 

_ Nevertheless I can find no excuse for managers, who 
like to be regarded as something better than profiteers, 
omitting at this time either to seek out the greatest 
and best work they can find, or to surrender their absurd 


pretence that they are doing anything to relieve the 
heaviness of the day. More particularly they should 
seek out all those more serene and triumphant achieve- 
ments which assert in the supremest fashion the 
mastery and the abundance of human vigour and the 
human will. We need those works of joy which are 
denied us. They look through suffering to achieve- 
ment, proclaiming the worst which has turned best to 
the brave. There is no incongruity between valiant 
war and the poet’s works of joy. Indeed, the death 
of a hero is for mankind one of the most precious of 
the works of joy. Here, too, we see a creator of the 
beautiful, who in a last heroic gesture has immortally 
expressed the genius and energy of his being. 


THE BUSINESS MIND. 
By IRENE BERESFORD-HOPE. 


i ee is a certain type of business mind that in 
times of peace despises men who serve their 
country in the Navy, the Army, and the Civil Service ; 
firstly, for doing no work, and secondly, for being in 
a career where there is no chance of making money. 
It despises the Diplomatic Service too, except when it 
feels that a few business men in the Foreign Office are 
all that is needed to make it a respectable and pros- 
perous concern. In times of war the same minds 
speak of the men in the fighting line as if they had no 
personal interest in their fate. ‘‘ Set to serve the lands 
they rule ” is not a sufficient goal for the middle class ; 
there is nothing to be made out of it. In coin of the 
realm there is not, but the best work is not paid in 
cash. 

From the standpoint of Crown Service it is hard to 
understand this type of mind, or to feel sympathy with 
its objects. This may be due to hereditary prejudice, 
but the same feeling is crudely expressed by the 
working man who says: ‘‘ The middle class are not 
honest’. His judgment begins at the member of Par- 
liament, weighs most heavily on the contractor and 
the middleman, and ends at the local tradesman. To 
be paid at the rate of four hundred pounds a year, he 
says a man ought to be trained for his job. — Members 
of Parliament used to be gentlemen who “ did nothing 
for the poor ’’, but then they made no profit on it. The 
present members have given the poor Old Age Pensions 
which are considered good, and a Maternity Benefit 
which is well received, but their other gifts are not 
appreciated. A Labour Bureau will offer an unem- 
ployed man a job at a pound a week when he had pre- 
viously earned twenty-five shillings. If he refuses the 
job he is deprived of his unemployed pay. That is 
middle-class business, but to a workman forced each 
week to insure himself against loss of work the choice 
between lower wages or no pay seems unfair. 

The workman’s wife who goes marketing buys her 
half-pound of meat and cheese; the butcher and the 
grocer charge a penny for every ounce cut over the half- 
pound and take off a halfpenny for every ounce cut under 
that weight. That is middle-class business, and the 
workman’s wife does not think it honest. The baker 
sells her a half-quartern loaf weighing three ounces 
short. She believes the County Council ought to prose- 
cute the bakers, but that it has been made worth their 
while to refrain. Meanwhile she must put up with 
short weight, for it is no use a poor person com- 
plaining. 

Some time ago His Majesty’s Government fixed the 
price of bacon. It was then selling at 1s. 1d. a Ib. for 
the back, which is the best part. H.M.G. fixed the 
price at 1s. 1d. a Ib. the side, which contains very 
inferior parts. The grocers immediately raised the 
back to 1s. 6d. a lb., and the side was sold at Is. 1d., 
marked ‘‘ Government Price ’’. Women who do their 

daily marketing were scornful of the members of His 
Majesty’s Government. (They draw no distinction 
between the work of permanent officials and of 
members of Parliament.) They said men can’t be 
expected to know everything, but if they interfere with 
household concerns, why don’t they consult somebody 
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who understands the matter? 
minds made a profit. 

Some of these seem to think that giving up their 
profits for the sake of their country, or giving up their 
business to fight for England, is too great a sacrifice. 
Self-denying patriotism cannot reasonably be expected 
from those to whom their country merely means ‘‘a 
home, and turned out of that if you don’t pay the 
rent’’; nor from those whose lives are suspended 
between the workhouse and the prison, because neither 
institution is worth dying for. Yet the self-sacrifice of 
these men, and of others who may have enlisted for 
the sake of the pay, or because of reduced wages in 
civil life, is a fact. Their small debt to England is paid 
in full. Those of gentle blood have no choice but to 
serve their country. Noblesse oblige. But those 
business minds who regard this war as an opportunity 
to make material profits; those whom the laws and 
customs of England have enabled to grow rich as they 
count riches; those who take the benefits and ignore 
the obligations of nationality—their patriotism is the 
weakest nerve in what was once ‘the backbone of 
England ”’, 


BIRDS OF APRIL. 


By EtHet WILLIAMS. 


ITH April comes a marked change in the 
bird-people of our Winchester Valley. The 
return of the summer migrants is so eagerly looked for 
in spring—and their advent so diligently chronicled— 
that the going of the winter migrants and the wander- 
ings and altered habits of birds that are with us the 
year through are sometimes overlooked. Yet the 
movements of these visitors and residents are not less 
interesting than the movements of the well-known 
birds of passage whose arrival is welcomed by every- 
one. 

The whole aspect of the meadows is already changed 
owing to the disappearance of the sea-gulls. Two or 
three weeks ago hundreds of gulls were still making 
their way up the valley each morning to feed on stream 
and pasture, and returning each afternoon to their 
roosting-places by tidal waters ; to-day there is scarcely 
one big white bird to be seen in all the land, and the 
rooks and peewits can enjoy their meals in peace with- 
out the unceasing wrangling that goes on when the 
clamorous gulls try to snatch away every morsel of 
food that is turned up in the fields or pulled out of the 
river. Before the end of the month the last redwings 
and fieldfares will have left us; the fieldfares are 
moving seaward and assembling in large flocks on 
remote downs, whilst the beautiful little red-flanked 
thrushes are showing signs of their departure soon. 
They may be seen here and there perched in trees— 
instead of running perpetually on the ground, as in 
winter—and when they sit up aloft they will warble, 
with bills scarcely parted, magic fragments of the 
songs that a few weeks hence they will sing in the 
birch-forests of far Scandinavia, where they make their 
nests and rear their young. Most of the grey-wagtails 
—grey-backed, but yellow-breasted as canaries !—who 
have dwelt near the Itchen all through the cold 
weather, have moved on to spots better suited to their 
nesting-habits ; but two or three pairs always remain 
with us to breed, and these always build, after the 
manner of their kind, within sound of falling water. 
Waterfalls,.even of the lowliest description, are not 
common in mid-Hampshire, and one pair of wagtails 
generally nests in a hole in the crumbling brickwork 
of a deserted lock; a swift stream pours ceaselessly 
through’ the decayed, lichen-stained hatches, and 
churns, up foam which. splashes the thorn-bushes that 
lean over the cranny where the nest is hidden. 

As soon as there is warmth in the sun’s rays, and 
the strength of spring in the air, the stonechat forsakes 
the meadows for the furze-covered downs; he is no 
longer, to be seen perched on the weather-bleached 
stems of dead sedge—his apricot-red breast making a 


bright spot of colour in the bleak landscape—or search- 


Meanwhile business | 


ing for small water-snails along the margins of the 
brooks. With the sea-gulls, fieldfares, redwings, grey 
wagtails, and stonechats go the greater part of the 
companies. of song-thrushes who have congregated in 
all the low-lying fields since last autumn. Some of 
them no doubt journey to accustomed nesting-places 
far away, while others merely fly off to gardens and 
orchards near by; very little is knowa about the 
migratory movements of song-thrushes, but certainly 
their numbers are doubled or trebled in sheltered 
valleys in the South of England during winter. 

If we have to say farewell at this season to a few 
of our bird-friends, we have, happily, to give greeting 
to many more. The chiff-chaff is here! The willow- 
wren will not be long behind him; in the bushes will 
soon be heard the voices of scores of these little 
warblers, who will rest awhile in our copses and hedge. 
rows before they disperse to their breeding-stations. 
Willow-wren, wood-wren, and chiff-chaff are well called 
‘** Leaf-warblers ’’; their slender olive-green forms 
blend with the delicate tints of the fresh green foliage 
among which they flit and sing, and far more truly 
than Wordsworth’s greenfinch are they ‘‘ Brothers of 
the dancing leaves ’’. 

The sand-martin and the swallow are due next week, 
and soon after them will come the cuckoo and the wry- 
neck. Not the least of the gains that spring brings us 
is the return of the stone-curlew; this hermit of the 
wilds probably came back a month ago to the lonely 
uplands where he spends the summer, and any night 
now we may hear his strange double whistle-—the 
human whistle that startled Enid—sounding myste- 
riously in the darkness as he circles high overhead 
above the silent meadows and the sleeping houses, 
Nightingale and swift, whitethroat blackcap, 
sedge-warbler and reed-warbler will all be here to 
gladden our hearts betore April has given place to 
May; and as the pilgrim birds will come over the seas 
so will the butterflies creep out from their chrysalids 
and hiding-places, and Holly-blues and Peacocks and 
Cabbage-whites will join the Brimstones and Tortoise- 
shells who are even now on the wing and rejoicing 
in the sunshine. 

The wet meadows that lie on either side of the river 
are golden with king-cups, and the pale cuckoo-flowers 
are just coming into bloom; on rough chalk banks the 
yellow discs of the coltsfoot are wide open, and the 
butter-bur has pushed up thick heads of flesh-pink 
flowers right through the hard-trodden surface of the 
foot-path by the disused canal; blossoms of the whit- 
low-grass show white among the moss and lichen on 
the top of old walls, buds have formed on the wall- 
flowers, primroses are plentiful in the hazel-copses, 
and the spurge-laurel diffuses its curious exotic scent 
under the larches-—everywhere there is bloom and pre 
paration for bloom, but the time of rare things is not 
yet. The only plant worthy of special note now to be 
found in flower in this Winchester district is green- 
hellebore, Helleborus viridis, which grows in masses 
in a certain wood; the blossoms, shaped like Christ- 
mas-roses, are borne in clusters at the top of long 
stems, and are almost as green as the sappy leaves. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND ON RACING. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 
Ewshot Rectory, Farnham, 
23 March 1915. 

Sir,—I am a very old clergyman, formerly editor of the 
old ‘* John Bull’, in the administration of that great racing 
man, the Earl of Derby. I have often watched in Euston 
Park, as a boy, the practising of the Duke of Grafton’s 
horses before they were sent to Newmarket. There is n0 
more beautiful sight in itself than a good race, whether the 
popular Derby and Oaks at Epsom or the garden party of 
Ascot, at which, when a Buckinghamshire curate, I, in 
common with most clergy living in sight of Windsor Castle 
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often went. Now the controversy in the ‘‘ Times ’’ as to 
whether races in particular as public festivals should be 
held or not this year has brought out strongly the fact 
that the advocates of their being held are mainly those 


of horses, trainers, and even the Rector of Newmarket. 
And naturally so, for we all, legislators and lawyers, parsons 
and publicans, medicos and masons, players and playgoers, 
and dressmakers and dentists, chauffeurs and coal-owners— 
and the list might be extended ad infinitum—think our own 
aflairs the most important. No one, of course, denies for 


a moment the importance of races in maintaining a good 
preed of horses, but can it be for a moment maintained that 
the omission for one year of those popular festivals would 
injure the breed of horses, neither should it injure those 
who live by racing, if people who live and profit by racing 
do their duty to those who work for them. The controversy 
js not parallel to that as to the width of women’s skirts. 

Women must have some clothes, but going to the Derby 
and Ascot is not a necessity. The army of women interested 
in dressmaking far exceeds that of jockeys and trainers, and 
they are far less able to help themselves. Therefore dress 
in moderation is a necessity, though no thoughtful woman 
would have ‘‘ Dress as usual’”’ at such a crisis as the 
present. 

In the midst of this controversy comes from a_ hospital 
across the Channel, where she is engaged in one of the many 
labours of love by which her life has been distinguished, the 
voice of Millicent, Duchess of Sutherland, urging what is 
so dear to the English heart, a compromise. She knows so 
well that our Allies—soldiers and civilians, men and women 
—are unspeakably shocked and aggrieved at the way in 
which pleasure and business go on much as _ usual in 
England, and she knows that at a time when the war will 
be at its height and hardly a family in England not be in 
mourning, the feeling would become one of indignation. 
The Duchess, too, knows that feeling among all the best of 
English women is the same. So she comes forward with a 
practical proposal that racing should be confined to its 
recognised home—Newmarket. There can be provided all 
that is necessary for racing this year from a business point 
of view; there can congregate all those whose life would 
apparently be impossible even for a year without the excite- 
ment of a racecourse; but England as a whole would not 
be encouraging the sickening cry of ‘‘ All the Winners ’”’, 
whose deeds and pedigrees often are given in the evening 
papers side by side with news which makes women widows 
and deprived of their loved sons. There is no more popular 
woman in Society and among the poor than the Duchess of 
Sutherland. Let us hope that her excellent advice may be 
followed, and what will be a real scandal if these races are 
held avoided. Amid the multiplication of letters this sensible 
me doesn’t seem to have attracted the attention it merits. 

Ernest J. A. FitzRoy. 


THE MAN-HUNT. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 
London, 
29 March 1915. 

Sir,—Why is it that the Radical Press to-day is trying 
to smother all mention of Compulsory Service and resentful 
of the very mention of it? 

That it is trying to do so is clear through the columns 
lately of three or four of the chief Radical newspapers in 
London. 

The discussion of, the demand for, compulsion is bound 
40 stimulate so-called “ voluntary”’ recruiting. It is a 
‘nstant threat against those who do not “ voluntarily ” 
enlist. It is an uplifted whip. It urges and eggs on 
laggards. 
_ Every. scientific ‘‘ voluntary ’’ recruiter knows this per- 
fectly well; and secretly rejoices in it. He knows it helps 
him in his. Man-hunt—and_“ to-day 
is essentially a: Man-hunth 


interested in racing, as Lords Derby and Rosebery, owners ° 


Why, then, does the Radical Press of London—seeing that 
the brandishing of the compulsion whip serves to bring about © 
more voluntary enlistments—savagely object to the bare 
mention even of the word? 

I fear the reply is that the Radical Press is not really 
Keen on recruiting at all: and, indeed, several of its jour- 
nals rarely mention the subject, because it is too ‘‘ Mili- 
tarist ’’. : 

Yours truly, 
Stupent or Recrvrtinc: 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


S1r,—Too late now to cry Compulsory Service. We might 
have had it and we would not. Now, autres temps autres 
meoeurs. But I agree wholeheartedly in condemning the 
meretricious methods of recruiting, the shoddy cheap adver- 
tisements and allurements, the indecent appeals, the hired 
bands. Bands are good, but discipline is better, and if the 
band lack the backing of discipline, it is but “ tinkling brass 
and the sounding cymbal”. What is it that makes the 
pulses leap when company or battalion passes with its band? 
The squeaking fife and rattling side drums? No doubt they 
stir one, they are the stimulants, but behind the band the 
gleaming bayonet blades, the measured tramp, the stern set 
faces; there is the backing, there is the substance of it all, 
there the example which calls to men and brings in the 
true recruit. 

I saw, the other day in the Strand, a recruiting band fol- 
lowed, apparently of set purpose, by loafers and skallywags . 
it nearly made one sick. I saw to-day the Guards’ drums 
and fifes, followed by fixed bayonets, and, as Aytoun’s Scot- 
tish Cavalier says: ‘‘ My dim spirit. waked again upon the 
verge of night ”’. 

Sternness, discipline, high ideals warmed with enthusiasm, 
these speak to a nation’s soul, these are your true recruiting 
sergeants ! 

‘* Trust the people ”’ is the politician’s cuckoo cry. I say 
trust the people in act, go to them with stern words set in 
a fire of enthusiasm, such as Cromwell or Harrison might 
have used in recruiting their Ironsides—the men who, after 
wrecking a monarchy, struck Europe dumb with admiration 
and astonishment. ‘‘ The most wonderful army’’, as 
Macaulay put it, ‘‘ that the world had ever seen”’, and of 
which he says: ‘‘ The boast of the soldiers as we find it 
recorded in their solemn resolutions was that they had not 
been forced into the service, nor had they enlisted chiefly for 
the sake of lucre, that they were no Janissaries, but freeborn 
Englishmen, who had of their own accord put their lives in 
jeopardy for the liberties and religion of England, and whose 
rights and, duties it was to watch over the welfare of the 
realm which they had saved’. Put ‘‘ Europe” for 
‘* England ”’ and this may well be said of our armies to-day. 

This, too, is what Green says on the same subject: 
‘* They looked on themselves not as swordsmen, to be caught 
up and flung away at the will of a paymaster, but as men 
who had left farms and merchandise at a direct call from 
God. A great work had been given them to do, and the call 
bound them till it was done.’’ 

Give England a new Ireton to-day and she shall produce 
new Ironsides. 

Let politicians and preachers appeal with pen and voice 
sternly, yet withal vehemently and unceasingly to the nation. 
Let Lord Kitchener’s grave warning be published broadcast 
instead of questionable and gaudy posters. Sober sense and 
earnestness will beat sentiment and slobber. John Bull 
does not want vulgar ‘‘ John Bullish’ methods. Or, still 
better, let Lord Kitchener go and address the Clyde and other 
workers and shirkers. I will wager there would not be 
a man out to-morrow. Men know a man when they see 
him. ‘The people do not realise the war’’, say many. 
How should they? ‘Since the first spurt what have’ Minis- 
ters said or done; what have they done to kindle enthu- 


_siasm? These things want keeping up. Hartlepool; Scar- 
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of more recent victories, real and reported. If men are 
wanted, trouble must be taken to get them. Have the easily 
reached top seams been worked out? Deepen then your 
shafts—an operation which always means effort and ex- 
pense. If all the nation is wanted, you will get all the 
nation. If all the nation is not wanted, or not wanted yet, 
but only what I have called the top seams, it is good to 
keep the deeper levels in reserve, and I believe that many 
a man of military age who now stays at home, in so doing 
for good reasons, is perhaps facing a sterner discipline and 
more heart-shaking terrors than shrapnels or Jack John- 
sons. That there are loafers and slackers is true, if one 
only reads what was written of Sunderland the other day 
in the ‘‘ Times ’’. But why are they slackers and loafers? 
Because no one has hired them: hailed and harnessed them 
with ‘‘ the bands of a man ”’ to the national machine. What 
Mirabeau, what Danton, what Camille Desmoulins has 
rushed among them palpitating with fire and enthusiasm and 
kindled the flame within them? What Marseillaise has 
called on “les enfants de la Patrie’’? What Malise has 
sped forth with the fiery cross of congress ? 

A speech here, a speech there, a tepid sentimental out- 
pouring, a preacher once a week running amuck at German 
cruelties, and that is all. Strike deeper, strike wider, let 
the sparks flash from the steel. Are the prophets of the 
Lord all dead? Is there not left unto us an Elijah? 

Yours, etc., 
W. R. W. 


MUNITIONS OF WAR. 


' To the Editor of the SarurDay REviEw. 

Sir,—An obvious, and perhaps the only efficacious, way 
of dealing with the Labour trouble lies in the adoption of 
general military service. When, some years ago, the French 
were faced by a serious railway strike they at once called up 
the railway men liable to military service, and made the 
working of the railways a part of military duty, with the 
happiest immediate effect. In our own case the exemption 
from serving with the Colours which would be granted to 
those concerned in the provision of munitions of war would 
carry the obligation to keep to their work, and would bring 
home to the men the necessities of their country. We should 
hear no more of the excuse that they did not realise the state 
of things. But, as it is, how can the Government expect 
the men to realise the crisis in which we stand when they 
themselves cannot abandon, even for a moment, their party 
shibboleths, as witness the British Dyes fiasco? The 
Government’s proposal was foredoomed to failure : conces- 
sion of protection of the industry for a limited period would 
have ensured success. ‘ 

Yours, etc., 
F.R-S. 


OR ‘BRITAIN ”’? 
To the Editor of the SarurpDay REview. 
28 March 1915. 


| together, it seems to me a pity we should have this contro 


Sir,—I am sorry that your noble and eloquent plea for | 


the name of England, which must have stirred every English 
heart, should have aroused such an acrimonious contro- 
versy. I cannot help thinking that our Scottish fellow- 
citizens, themselves distinguished for a very intense national 
pride, might have taken an English patriotic outburst—in 
which English people so very, very rarely indulge—a little 
more generously. 

But English myself, may I assure your Scottish corre- 
spondents that I am quite certain English people have no 
intention of ignoring the Act of Union. Parenthetically, I 
must tell Mr. Thomson that his convenient theory—histori- 
cally correct, I believe—that Britain includes Ireland is 
quite useless, as it is rejected by the Irish themselves, who 
can obviously point out that under the Act of 1801 the 
United Kingdom was made the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, not the United Kingdom of Britain. 
Under these circumstances, harried on all sides, it is hardly 
surprising that English people seeking a single word to 


express their meaning should sometimes fall back on the 
name of “ England’’, so naturally dear to them, not » 
much as inclusive of the whole Empire, but as representa, 
tive of it, the symbolic Motherland. It was in this sense 


I feel sure, it was used by the Canadian contingent whey 
they chaiged to the gallant cry of ‘‘ For Canada and Oy 
England ”’. 

What English people are protesting against—and I quit 
admit that some of the protests have been too sweepingly 
worded and might give rise to misunderstanding, 
the one-sided interpretation of the Acts of Union by which 
only the names “ England”? and ‘ English” are to & 
merged in ‘‘ Britain’? and “ British’’, while the name 
of Scotland, Ireland and Wales are to continue to flourish 
in separate and triumphant glory. I have never met 
Scotsman yet who called himself a Briton—not that I wish 
him to do so for a moment; but then he must not objec 
to an Englishman calling himself an Englishman. That he 
does object was made quite plain by the illustration given 
by one of your correspondents of the outcry raised at 4 
Glasgow meeting when Lord Salisbury was called ap 
English gentleman. The outcry was unreasonable; Lord 
Salisbury was an English gentleman, but a British Prime 
Minister. 

It is only right to speak of the British Army, but s 
long as Scottish, Irish and Welsh regiments are specially 
referred to as such, so iong ought English regiments to be 
called English. I have never heard anyone refer to the 
Expeditionary Force except as British; but I have heard 
English people complain that, judging by the accounts pub 
lished, one would suppose there were no English soldiers 
and no English regiments at the Front at all. While th 
other nationalities are to enjoy their national pride in the 
great deeds of their splendid regiments, in which we 
English most heartily sympathise, Englishmen are to be 
forbidden to call their own regiments English. The idea 
seems to be that, if an English regiment is called English 
and not British, it may hurt the feelings of some Scot who 
may have accidentally enlisted in its ranks. Surely even 
the most ardent Scotsman must see that this is not just— 
let alone generous. England remains England, although 
many Scots are settled within her borders; and an English 
regiment is still English even it it does include a sprinkling 
of Scotsmen and Irishinen, just as we know Scottish regi- 
ments often include a few Englishmen and Irishmen. It 
can hardly be denied that a definite campaign is being 
waged by a section against the use of the words ‘*‘ England” 
and ‘‘ English”? in almost every connection; possibly the 
movement for ‘‘ Home Rule all Round” is at the bottom 
of it. On inquiry one finds that means separate Parlia- 
ments for Scotland, Ireland and Wales, but not for Eng- 
land. In short, England is the only part of the United 
Kingdom which is to be denied both a nationality and a 
name. 

But at a time like this, when we should all be standing 


versy or emphasise grievances on either side. May I assure 
Mr. Thomson in all sincerity that if I have ever inadver 
tently broken the Act of Union, I will try to be more care 
ful in the future; in return, may I hope that he and all 
his Scottish friends will wear our English roses in honour 
of our English regiments on St. George’s Day ? 
Yours truly, 
ENGLISH WOMAN- 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REviEw. 

All Saints’ School, Sheffield, 
22 March 1915. 
Sir,—It was very pleasing to me to find my appreciation 
of the word British and my abhorrence of Britisher so ably 
expressed by Miss McIntyre last week. In return, may I 
say: ‘“‘ He that lays his hand upon a woman except in the 

way of kindness is not worthy the name of a Briton "? 
But is not the word British established beyond controversy? 
Would anyone think of calling our Army or Navy English? 
Has one, of all the interested thousands, suggested such 4 
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thing? In thinking of towns I am proud to be a native of 

B—, of counties Yorkshire, of countries England, of conti- 

gents Europe, of empires the British Empire, and therefore 

a Briton. These terms are merely localisations of thought. 
Yours, etc., 


nt whey 

and Oli CHARLES APPLEBY. 
1 I quite 

eepingly WANTED: A YOUNG GOVERNMENT. 
iding—j, 

which To the Editor of the SarurDay Review. 


15, Elmwood Gardens, Acton Hill, W. 

Sir,—The answer to the question of your correspondent, 
4, E. Bale, ‘‘ What is the alternative to Compulsory 
Service ?”’ is to be found in my letter, which appears in 
one of your late issues. 

Had our rulers been energetic young men of unimpaired 
powers of imagination, and with minds not running in 
goaves, nor hampered by such mistimed military traditions 
ascreate a miSchievous orientation, the index hand on the 
face of Britain’s ergograph would now be pointing to a high 
figure. She might by this time have rectified Belgium’s 
radical errqr of fortifying towns instead of making her 
fontiers impregnable with forts having monstrous embank- 
ments on the German side, and with far-ranging guns point- 
ing to her own land to shatter any foe who ventured 
thereupon. 

If we had had a Government of young men, who in each 
of the months of July, August and September of last year 
had asked to have allotted to the war £1,000,000,000 out 
of the stupendous surplus wealth of this nation, and it had 
been expended by an administration of young men, there 
would have been produced (and it would have been a most 
acellent economy), without the mean call for volunteers, so 
titanic and eclipsing an effort as would (instead of the 
present chaotic tangle, and the game of throwing nuts on 
toa cupola) have placed us in full possession of Belgium, 
that the German Army, which was sent to push the 
French off the face of the earth, would have been caught in 
atrap, and the Kaiser would have discovered that, even 
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ulthough with the aid of his Senior Partner, he was not a new world- 
English Bstormer, but that he had been suffering from subjective 
rinkling dupery. 

ish regi- Yours sincerely, 
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INSTRUCTING OUR GERMAN PRISONERS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Parlia- 
or Eng Oxford and Cambridge Club, S.W. 
United  Sir,—There must now be many thousand German 


fisoners in this country who find time hangs heavily on 
tkir hands. I would suggest that German translations of 
t White Book and of the French Yellow Book—without 
“ay further explanatory matter as to the events which led 


y anda 


standing 


contro- 


I assure the present war—be supplied at the nation’s expense to 
‘nadver- ge prisoners. These two publications they have probably 
re care pt been able to read through before, and now they have 


ample leisure for so doing. The result cannot fail to be in 
very way beneficial. Further, if some capable Englishmen, 
vith a fluent knowledge of the German tongue, were ap- 
winted as lecturers to visit the camps and prisons where 
(ermans are interned and instruct our unwilling guests in 
te causes which gave rise to our participation in the war, 
y good would ensue. These lecturers might irvite dis- 
lussion after their discourses and answer questions. I seri- 
ly commend these suggestions to the consideration of the 


and all 
honour 


OMAN- 


i, E vernment. The German mind is supposed to be eminently 
1915: ical, and though it has been fed hitherto on lies and half 
eae , there is no reason to suppose that this method of im- 
ye 1 ting instruction as to facts will be resented. It may be 
sal a ubi res adsunt quid opus est verbis? but the res have 
"9 sadly wanting in Germany according to what we gather 


| their newspa 

| papers. 

oversy Yours obediently, 

J. Harris STONE. 


THE KAISER’S GOD. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 

Sir,--Mr.. Evans considers that ‘Nietzsche could have 
improved Stendhal’s saying. by interpolating the word 
‘vour ”’:—"* The only excuse for your God is that He 
does not exist’. Instead of solving the problem satisfac- 
torily, however, this addition will only serve to complicate 
matters still more. Who is to decide which conception is 
right, “‘ yours” or ‘*mine”’? This leads to bitter and 
unending controversies, producing in their turn a narrow 
sectarianism which brands everyone else’s opinions as hetero- 
doxy, to be visited with pains and penalties of divers kinds. 

Modern experience has condemned this utterly, and it 
will be impossible in future to tie the spirit to narrow and 
mistaken intellectual concepts. What must be done is to 
exercise understanding in spiritual matters. Instead of 
regarding Stendhal’s dictum, ‘‘ God’s only excuse is that He 
does not exist’’, as the best atheistic joke, the proper 
course to adopt is to consider it merely a truism which 
nobody can deny. Jesus Christ Himself said that no one 
had seen God at any time, implying that God the Father is 
the substance of the phenomenal world. A careful study 
of language brings out precisely the same idea. The very 
term ‘existence’? means “ standing out or from”. In 
this sense Nature ‘exists’? or “‘ stands out from” God 
who is, but exists not. Each individual makes his actions 
‘“‘ exist” from him as the originating centre, and, of course, 
is directly responsible for the good and the evil resulting 
therefrom, for the simple reason that action and reaction 
are equal and opposite. ‘‘ Whatsoever a man soweth that 
also he shall reap ”’. 

The Kaiser probably is devout and sincere in his 
conception of God as his ally, but this does not make the 
slightest difference in the inevitable retribution that follows 
the act. All the acts that ‘‘ exist’? or ‘‘ stand out from ”’ 
the individual spirit must of necessity be correlated to him. 
As the absolute Spirit, God causes Nature to “‘ exist ’’ from 
Him. To speak of the ‘‘ existence ’’ of God is to use a term 
which is self-contradictory as well as devoid of meaning. 

Yours, etc., 
ARTHUR LOVELL. 


THE GERMAN CHARACTERISTICS. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 

Sir,—The following will perhaps be regarded as a propos 
by many of your readers at the present time. It is an extract 
from the late Sir Walier Besant’s and James Rice’s novel, 
“With Harp and Crown”. It deals ironically with the 
jubilation of the Germans after the Franco-German War : 
‘* Socialism, Junkerism, militarism, press-gagging, press- 
inspiring, absolutism, pedagogism, professorism, terrorism— 
all the other isms which make life in Prussia admirable, and 
Germany a land of sweetness and light—were forgotten in 
that great scream of rapture and astonishment which still 
echoes in our ears. The country of Geist, with a wonder 
that is not yet overcome, saw itself in dreams the leading 
power in the world, and a living proof of the Great 
Frederick’s creed that the God of battles sides with the 
bigger army ”’. 

I may add that this seems in a certain degree to be 
applicable to the present time, and hardly needs comment. 

I am, Sir, yours, etc., 
W. J. Tate. 


A BURNS QUOTATION. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Sir,—The best edition of Burns at the present day is the 
one published in 1912, under the auspices of Lord Rosebery. 
In that edition the verse quoted lately in the Sarurpay 
Review reads thus :— 
‘* Wha will be a traitor knave? 
Wha can fill a coward’s grave ? 
Wha sae base as be a slave ? 
Let him turn and flee! ” 
Yours faithfully, W. F. 
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REVIEWS. 
THE SUBCONSCIOUS SELF. 
“The Unknown Guest.” By Maurice Maeterlinck. 


Translated by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. 
Methuen. 5s. net. 


[By AN. OccasionaL CONTRIBUTOR. | 


HEN a man ‘tries to look at himself after he has 
forgotten the smallest thing he wished to 
remember, he is fit to know what himself is; for he 
may be sure that no reality can be nakeder and more 
destitute than the creature which his humiliation pre- 
sents tohim. Heunderstands or suspects that all which 
enables a human being to pose as any kind of scholar 
or artist is as detachable as clothes, and that the funda- 
mental and immortal self is only a will whose tools and 
properties are things so close to the personal life as 
memory and talents, eyes and hands, beauty and mag- 
netism. It is the fashion, however, to look at self as 
a collection, to call one’s mislaid bag of facts one’s sub- 
conscious self, with the result that self has grown to 
be something that can be explored by self, self can be 
surprised by self, self can elude self and deceive self ! 

It would seem that by enlarging the concept of self 
many obtain a firmer and more comfortable foothold on 
the material plane than if they were to allow that to 
dream is to travel and make acquaintances, that ‘‘ silent 
voices’’ are voices of invisible neighbours, or that 
*“* amazing coincidences ’’ is another name for super- 
human direction. 

But Science, though she favour the incredulity which 
refuses to see the benevolence of Apollo in the rain 
which extinguished ‘the pyre on which defeated Croesus 
prayed; Science, though she indulge the scepticism 
which denies that the voices which spoke to Jeanne 
d’Arc were aught but hallucinations, is nevertheless 
impartial ; and passing by the thaumaturgy of the remote 
past, she insists that the wonder-book of contemporary 
experience shall be read and conned without regard to 
the nerves of materialists whose battle-cry is ‘‘ Privacy !”’ 
—-the privacy which walls would secure if spirits could 
not roam about their world. Materialists have, it is 
true, the satisfaction of knowing that dislike and 
indifference seem to be spiritual barriers across which 
no fleshless wanderer forces an entrance; but a huge 
bulk of evidence has accumulated in the last fifty years 
to show that the average human being has access to 
a world of imponderable shapes and unseen talkers. 
The Maskelynes are still more powerful in public debate 
than the Colleys; but irony decrees that, even while 
judicial laughter is dispersing an eerie mist inimical to 
the majesty of matter, some prosaic person shall profit- 
ably question La Planchette about a lost dog or bicycle. 
The materialist may discredit much that pretends to be 
supernormal by making a right use of lessons learned 
in the Egyptian Hall, but sooner or later he finds that 
the most trustworthy ally of his scepticism is M. 
Maeterlinck’s ‘‘ unknown guest ’’, in other words, the 
subconscious self. 

It is really very kind of M. Maeterlinck to have 
written a book which protects the materialist from the 
conviction that there are discarnate beings addicted to 
chat and monition. Considering the multitude of veridi- 
cal ghost stories, it is clever to make out a plausible 
case against the belief that the dead manifest them- 
selves in the material world, though nothing that M. 
Maeterlinck says alters the present writer’s opinion, 
based on personal experience, that the dead have from 
time to time chosen to manifest themselves in a per- 
fectly independent way (i.e., without a medium) and 
have left permanent evidence of their activity. 
Furthermore, the same writer has twice come across 
cases in which his informant stated that her husband 
had reappeared after death, and he has carefully tested 
the claim of a ‘‘ spirit-photographer ’’ with results too 
remarkable to bé satisfactorily ascribed to trickery. 

So much may be sdid as commentary on the anti- or 
non-spiritualistic view ‘ of “supernormal phenomena. 


When M. Maeterlinck touches on astrology he expose 
himself to.the charge of fundamental ignorance: fy 
classes astrology among ‘‘ empirical methods whic) 
apparently serve only to arouse the medium’s subcop. 
scious faculties and to release in some way his 
subliminal clairvoyance’’. Astrology, which jis , 
science based on coincidences, has no more to do with 
clairvoyance than astronomy. No astrologer worth the 
name needs to know more than the time and astronom, 
ical data of his subject’s birth in order to deduce th 
subject’s character, aptitudes, success or failure jy 
matrimony, etc., and the time or times for him to 
on guard against danger and death. Astrology is 
dependent on astronomy that Kepler was unable tp 
foretell Wallenstein’s death because he was ignorant of 
the existence of Uranus. The greatest enemy tp 
astrology in this world is Hope, the sprile which urges 
man to disbelieve in future evil. 

When one has noted all the faults of M. Maeter. 
linck’s book, including the feebleness of some of its 
rhetoric, it is a pleasure to call attention to its one 
outstanding success—his account of the calculating 
horses at Herr Krall’s stable in Elberfeld. M. Maeter. 
linck visited these wonderful horses and tested their 
extraordinary powers in both the presence and absence 
of their master. Muhamed, an Arab stallion, on being ff jg all t 
asked by M. Maeterlinck to spell Weidenhof, rapped § exist. 
out ‘‘ Weidnhoz’’ at the first attempt. ness ‘ 
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Triumphant and bewildered, I call in friend Krall, who... gm | 
knits his brows: ‘‘ What’s this, Muhamed? You’ve made a mis. spirit. 
take again. It’s an F you want at the end of the word, notaZ. 

Just correct it at once, please.”? And the docile Muhamed, recog. 

nising his blunder, gives the three blows with his right hoof, fo. 

lowed by the four blows with his left, which represent the mos P 
unexceptionable F that one could ask for. “ 

M. Maeterlinck completely succeeded in an anti- k 
telepathic test applied to one of Herr Krall’s horses. T 
Alone with the animal he put in front of him three cards i. 
bearing Arabic numerals at which the experimenter had ene 
not looked, and, ‘‘ without hesitation and unasked, he 7 
[the horse] rapped out correctly the number formed by ot 
the cards ’’. side ir 

Everything sensational that has been printed becomes book 
vieux jeu so quickly that one cannot here record the a. 
exploits of Herr Krall’s stallions in the extraction of ike 
arithmetical roots or even the equine chit-chat which pte 
they indulge in. One can only say that M. Maeter- dingy 
linck's revelations, of whose truth he solemnly assures 
us, leave one eager to find almost any reason for the J iy 
occurrences which he records except this—that the high 


equine mind is essentially human. The horse has been 
a ‘‘true friend’’ to many riders; but no animal 
endures more humiliation and ingratitude. Consider 
the avérage horse as able to say in foot-language: ‘| 
have not a good voice ’’, and not only able to say tt, 
but think it, and the mud which we usually regard a 
mere matter of the earth becomes suddenly typical of 
the fluid darkness of the human mind during centuries 
of equine slavery. One accepts, however, the hypothess 
of M. Maeterlinck that while there is not in the hort 
‘‘an organic and insurmountable inability to do whit 
man’s brain does, a total and irremediable absence of 
intellectual faculties’, there is ‘‘a profound lethargy 
and torpor of those faculties ’’. One may, therefore, 
assume that such men as Herr Krall fulfil the function 
of awakeners—of creators of sensitiveness ; and that 
the great majority of horses are habitually the animated 
machines which they appear to be. 

M. Maeterlinck’s experiments in psychometry com 
duct to a mystery as tantalising as do Herr Krall’s 
horses. He tells us that the letter in which ™ 
unknown correspondent asked for his autograph in 
words that told nothing about herself became, in the 
hands of a clairvoyant, an instrument for seeing her, 
her canine playfellow, and their environment. Students 
of occult subjects know that, as M. Maeterlinck admits, 
‘*t there is nothing exceptional in the above example | 
but repetition cannot stale the thought arising from t 
that unconscious publication is one of the necessities OF 
human life—that concealment, reticence, mendacity[the fi 
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"Exposes call it what you will) is an art which demands in the | the monotonous, moist’ country which has given to 
NCE: he run more than a human artist can perform. Belgian literature the fanciful melancholy of an Irish 


IS which od then there is that other thought, anecdotally 
 Subcon- Biystrated by M. Maeterlinck, that even the future of 
Way hisBmen does not attain to secrecy. It seems sometimes 
ch is 4 4s though all we contribute to the future are those 
do withf motions, noble and ignoble, with which we’ greet 
vorth thei vents that were represented in the cosmic theatre 
stronom. iefore sun Or moon shone upon them. Thus the 
duce thf sniverse would, one thinks, be as prompt as its child, 
\ilure inf jhe late Mr. Richmal Mangnall, to answer any ques- 
1M to bi tion put to it by one who knew how to interrogate 
SY 1S infinity. 
nable tf Can his subliminal consciousness account for a 
lorant of het’s premonitions, a lightning calculator’s solu- 
nemy to # tions, a medium’s pretensions of intercourse with the 
ch urges ff dead? Is it true that the man you see is only partly 
camate, and that a ghostly part of him, untrammelled 


Maeter by matter, dips, if it will, with assurance of success 
1€ Of its into profundities ‘‘ measureless to man’’? It seems 
Its one ff ithe writer that the only satisfactory answers to these 


culating questions must come out of the mouths of those who 
Maeter. operate supernormally. If they cannot assert that they 
‘ed their fi took a thing, it is allowabie to suppose that it was put 
absence into their hand. If the ego does not distinguish itself 
on being ff ig all that is done, another operator may be assumed to 
» Tapped B exist. If one permits oneself to call the subconscious- 
ness ‘‘ The Unknown Guest ’’, one need not shrink 
fom calling an ‘‘ unknown guest’’ a _ neighbourly 
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ae THE POET OF BELGIUM. 
“Poems of Emile Verhaeren.” Translated by Alma 
an Strettell. Lane. 3s. 6d. net. . 
- horses, HE war on the whole has had a disastrous effect 
co ah upon the format of books. The rapid issue of 
nter had § “leap pamphlets designed to catch the eye upon a 
sked, he § bookstall has led to a competition of the publishers in 
raul by crude colour and emphatic print. The war pamphlets 
shout at each other, refusing to lie peacefully side by 
—s side in the bookseller’s window. Moreover, the war- 
sord the ¥ 0k has led to a speeding-up of the production of 
ction of § PKS: Hurry and chance have brought into the 
t. which @ ™arket a multitude of books, ill-printed, cheaply bound, 
Maeter- ovenly in finish—books whose gaudiness wears to 
ee dingy tatters after a day’s handling upon the counter. 
for the 4 a.the midst of all the ugly and clamant work it is a 
hat fe relief to know that some publishers keep to the old, 
nas i high levels of peace. There is, for example, this 
a small volume of Verhaeren’s poems, rendered into 
3 dn English by Alma Strettell. The Bodley Head books are 
ae marked by the same taste and sense of what a book 
basis .,  Stould be to-day as yesterday. This is saying a good 
d — "Bl deal; for The Bodley Head is a house which can always 
‘ear y trusted to produce something that can really be 
pical as a “book”. There are volumes, and there 
enturis Hae books; and Mr. Lane fully recognises the 
pothess distinction. 


1e hort # We are able from this small volume to fill in the back- 
do be gtound, spiritual and scenic, of the long agony of 
ence OE Belgium. All these poems were written before the 
lethargy # war, and that is their chief value. We see here some- 
erefore, thing of Belgium before the war broke over her: The 
functiO translator has picked her poems well, allowing those 
ind that who cannot read Verhaeren in the original to form 
nimated some idea of the mood and scope and development of 
his work, more especially in the qualities that make it 
ypically Belgian. The mournful gravity of modern 
L Belgium is here—the quality we find in that great 
ich @°@ Belgian poet in another kind, so unhappily cut off at 
raph prime of his power, César Franck. 

in the A poet cannot, of course, be wholly captured in a 
§ translation. As Shelley once said, a poet can only be 
students# tendered in another tongue by another poet as great as 
admits, himself. But the translator of these poems has done 
mple "f her work with feeling and skill; and she has done good 
from Itfservice to all whose.ears are not sensitive to irregular 
sities Off French rhythms. and to a French vocabulary steeped in 
ondacityfthe finer values of the modern: ‘* symbolists.’’, She has 
painted anew the land of rain and melancholy mist— 


song : 
—‘‘ Hills uniform, forlern,. 
Each rising from its hillock like a horn ; 
Steeples afar and chapels round about, 
The rain, the long, long rain, 
Through all the winter wears, and wears them out ’’. 


Reading, these poems,’ which seem to have been 
written under the Hyades, one exclaims of the heroic 
Belgians as the Constable. of France once exclaimed of 
the English : 
‘* Whence have they this mettle? 

Is not their climate foggy, raw and dull, 

On whom as in despite the sun looks pale, 

Killing their fruit with frowns? ”’ 


Notably, when the sun bursts into these pages of 
Verhaeren he comes with St. George, ‘‘ opening the 
mists on a sudden through ’’. When Verhaeren wrote 
his poem of St. George, a helpful, valiant and mystical 
saviour, he had little thought how one day 
‘* The black dragon’s teeth and claws ”’ 

would be more than a mystical symbol of his own 
spiritual adventure, or that St. George, ‘‘ of the helpful 
virtues ’’, would ride against the spoilers of Louvain. 

Verhaeren was less famous in England than he 
should have been before Louvain was burned, and the 
civilised world began to reckon up the loss. Now, in 
a few months, he has. come to be identified with the 
martyrdom and honour of Belgium more than any living 
author. It was a happy coincidence that brought a 
great Belgian actor to London only a few months ago— 
one who had himself barely escaped death from the 
invader—and arranged for him to present to an English 
audience the greatest work of the exiled poet—a work 
that could hardiy have been written in this generation 
outside the grave land which has continued to live 
calmly upon the edge of a battlefield since Alva prac- 
tised much the same art of war which lately has ringed 
Brussels with desolation. Few who follow literature at 
all do not now know and honour the name of 
Verhaeren, and we believe there are many readers wait- 
ing for an English book to enable them to see how 
out of Louvain, where the spiritual treasure of Belgium 
had for centuries been laid up, came the wonder of 
Liége and the splendid defiance of the Belgian army. 
Here, at last, is the book, to be read in an hour, but in 
that short time revealing Belgium as the sun breaking 
through the mist or as St. George descending upon the 
poet, ‘‘ all one ferment of varied gold ’’. 


THE POLITICS OF POULTRY. 


“The Poultry Manual.” By the Rev. T. W. Sturges. 
Macdonald and Evans. 7s. 6d. net. 
OR the most part people are strangely incurious 
about the things they see and use every day. 
The egg eaten at breakfast and the bird which laid it 
are both taken for granted, and, unless the egg be 
stale, no further question is asked. Here, then, is a 
book to amaze the ignorant majority, and it is an un- 
commonly interesting one, too. Probably it is a sign 
of the common apathy that in England we have not 
even troubled to give a name to the most ordinary of 
our domesticated birds. We speak of them as. fowls 
or chickens, cocks or hens, or, in a general sense, as 
poultry; but, for obvious reasons, none of these terms 
is satisfactory, as the first are both too wide and too 
narrow in their use, whilst the last at least covers 
ducks, geese, and turkeys. , If, however, the public is 


without a convenient word, the fancier has some dozens 


to differentiate the various breeds. one from another. 
We all know, of course, that one bird of the farmyard 
differs from another in appearance, and three or four 


types are probably familiar, but there is little idea to 


what. extent division and sub-division have gone. . In 
hundreds of small back-garden pens in England-to-day 
the fowls of three continents: are to be found. ..The 
speckled hen, colour of. pepper .and salt, is most-likely 
a Plymouth Rock from America; she, with top-knot 
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and whiskers, certainly has a dash of French blood; 
whilst the bird with white lobes to her ears must have 
Spanish ancestry. As for the rooster whose legs are 
so well feathered that he looks to wear trousers, he is 
of Asiatic descent, but this sultan is ready enough to 
accept his English wives from Orpington or Dorking. 

All this, of course, is commonplace to the fancier, 
but to some of us, as to M. Edmond Rostand, it may 
suggest the possibility of a romantic history of the 
poultry-run, Thoughts turn to the ancient records of 
the race—to the Gallus Bankivu, the red fowl of the 
jungle—and to the cave-man who caught and tamed its 
young, presently taking away their first eggs to satisfy 
his hunger. Every egg laid he ‘took away, and they, 
in attempting to satisfy nature, laid the more, until in 
time they became the persistently convenient*creatures 
we know to-day. .Man’s, interference has, indeed, 
wonderfully changed the instincts of the race. In 
Egypt, for instance, the practice of artificial incubation 
has been carried on for centuries, so that amony’ the 
breeds coming from Mediterranean countries—Spanish, 
Minorcas, Anconas, and Leghorns—it is very rare to 
find a hen which can be used now for hatching. How 
the birds were spread about the earth and taken to 
strange lands remains more or less a mystery, and 
neither Homer nor the Old Testament helps in the 
historical quest, nor are they to be found depicted on 
the monuments of ancient Egypt. Since, however, 
they are seen on certain Babylonian cylinders, and 
Pindar refers to them as coming from Persia, we can 
surmise something of their passage to Europe. Cer- 
tainly they came to Britain before the Romans, for 
Cesar mentions them as kept here “‘ for pleasure and 
diversion ’’, or, in other words, for cock-fighting. The 
Dorking, which, by the way, is our oldest British breed 
with the exception of the Game, is identified by Mr. 
Sturges in the writings of both Pliny and Columella, 
who speak of it as a fowl of high merit for the table 
and recite its ‘‘ points ’’ quite in the style of modern 
fanciers. 

Distinction between the various breeds is, then, of 
considerable antiquity. These Romans knew all about 
the importance of ‘‘ upright combs ”’ and “‘ five toes ’’, 
and their statements lead us naturally to the present 
politics of the poultry-run, where of late years two 
camps have been formed. On the one side are the 
utilitarians, whose complaint is that breeds are more 
often spoiled than improved by the desire to win prizes 
at shows. Probably they could make out a pretty 
good case, but Mr. Sturges has no great sympathy 
with them. Their barndoor fowl is to him a sorry 
creature, which neither lays as well as its more refined 
cousins nor makes such good eating, and, moreover, 
he urges on our attention the beauty of certain pure- 
bred birds. On this last point we would argue with 
him a little. He, of course, sees with the eye of an 
expert, but to the laity the common farmyard cock on 
his traditional dunghill often looks just as splendid as 
the aristocrat of high lineage. Rostand’s Chantecler, 
when he comes to the galeeny’s party, is mocked by 
all his foreign and fanciful rivals, and makes his mock- 


ing apology : 


‘** Et je n’ai pour habit—pardon d’étre si sobre !— 
Que tout le vert d’Avril et que tout l’or d’Octobre ! ”’ 


The Gallic cock is close kin to our own barndoor 
rooster by all appearances, and the most careful 
genealogist could scarcely write a pedigree for either ; 
yet, to quote Rostand again, it is their form which 
crowns the church tower and exists in the artist’s eye. 
They remain with us through the centuries, though 
fashion changes constantly on the higher perches of 
the poultry world. Yesterday the prevailing colours at 
the shows were buff and orange, and to-day the craze 
is for shades of blue, but Chantecler does not care. 
He makes tough flesh, we hear, and his wives lay less 
than they might. Mr. Sturges must decide these points 
with his adversaries without our intervention, but on 
the question of beauty we are against him. October’s 


gold and April’s green are good enough for us, ang 
even the drab or isabelline plumage of the hens has 
like their vulgar clucking, the charm of custom an 
long use. We do not think we should like thog 
Minorca fowls who, we read, do not cackle over th. 
wonder of their eggs. Mr. Sturges calls them “‘ steady, 
sober, businesslike ’’; we believe they are consciously 
superior birds, surfeited with life. : 
Both for the fancier and for those who keep chickens 
with no idea save that of utility this book with its vag 
mass of information must be almost indispensable 
Should there in the future be any great increase in the 
number of small-holdings in England, there will ce, 
tainly be a good deal more poultry rearing, and the 
larger supply of new-laid eggs will create a satisfactory 
demand. On large farms it is seldom that anybody 
troubles about the cocks and hens, whilst comparatively 
few care to keep them as a separate venture on a big 
scale, since a couple of years generally have to pass 
before there are any profits. London prices sometimes 
make eggs seem a luxury, yet in Paris it was estimated 
some years ago that the average number eaten worked 
out yearly at more than two hundred a mouth. It js 
on the small mixed farms, such as are general in 
France, that fowls and chickens flourish best and are 
regarded as of real importance from an economic point 
of view. At present the barndoor rooster is jealous of 
his Gallic neighbour, but one day, perhaps, he wil 
come into his own. Meanwhile he can continue crov. 
ing for the sun to rise over the somewhat neglected 
industry to which he lends the glamour of his presence, 


MR. ROOSEVELT HIMSELF. 


“Through the Brazilian Wilderness.” By Theodore 
Roosevelt. Murray. 16s. net. 
EOPLE often ask us to advise them ‘a good 
book ’’ for this journey or for that, for the 
summer holiday, for the Easter holiday; or “‘ a good 
book of general interest to give to a friend’’. The 
request is rather vague and sometimes ends in dis 
appointment, because it is hard to know what sort of 
‘* good book ”’ the enquirer is likely to care for. But 
we will take a little risk in this matter for once ina 
way, and advise the enquirer—if he cares for the ope 
life and for stories of travel and adventure—to get and 
take away for his Easter holiday Mr. Roosevelt’s book 
on Brazil. What has struck us in reading this very 
lively and communicative book is that it is very much 
like hearing Mr. Roosevelt himself talk—indeed tt 
happens we had from his own lips two or three of the 
stories in this book long before it was published. He 
writes as he talks; an entire belief in all he believes— 
whether it be the belief that the United States should 
go into the war against Germany, or the belief that 
wild beasts do not mask themselves from their enemies 
by assimilating in colour to their environment—a 
immense zest and interest in life, a resolution not 
lose an opportunity of seeing, hearing and discussigf 
about a new and significant thing, this is the red 
Roosevelt either on the printed. page or in the actual 
everyday life. His vitality seems almost boundless, 
and the only public man of late years who appeats 
to have matched him in this and the eager pursuit 0 
new information and experience in numberless things 
has been Gladstone. Mr. Roosevelt’s pursuit of field 
natural history is only one side of him, but it is a side 
that never lessens. He probably acquired it through 
his early open-air years spent in ranching and daring 
adventures in the Far West. This book, besides being 
a book of real exploration and discovery—a WOr, 
beyond question, of geographical importance—is fi 


of natural history of the kind beloved of Frank Buck- 


land. It abounds, for example, in snake lore, for which 
Buckland was so famed; and it abounds, too, with 
curious stories of the fish and the birds of the enchant 

and somewhat sinister forest regions of Brazil. 


stories of the mussuruma and jararaca snakes and theif fs 


combats, and of the puma—of all beasts—turned one 
man-hunter are strange and wonderful. The boo 
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yght to have a great success here as well as in the 
Hinited States : a better one to put into every parcel of 
oks sent to our soldiers and sailors could not be 
med. It is as good and easy to read as the pages of 
ordon Cumming or Selous. — 


HE APOTHEOSIS OF THE BLACKGUARD. 


The Titan.” By Theodore Dreiser. Lane. 6s. 
HE superman of finance has frequently figured 
ensable, in the pages of fiction, but seldom has any 
© in theMovelist presented as a hero so unpleasant a creation 
vill cer fe Mr. Lheodore Dreiser in ‘‘ The Titan’’. Frank 
and the Algernon Cowperwood bore the semblance of a man, 
sfactory But was in reality a voracious monster. For him the 
anybody Byorld only existed so far as it could be made to yield 
iratively Mpleasure or profit for himself. Utterly unscrupulous, 
on a big Myross, greedy, and sensual, both men and women 
to pass Mwerehis prey. He passed from mistress to mistress 
metimes Mand from wife to wife with the same disregard of 
stimated MRdecency as he exhibited in manipulating the markets 
worked fjor the amassing of dollars. He may be taken as 
1. It is of the gospel of frightfulness’’ in militant 
neral in finance. For him no pity or compunction, no bowels 
and are of compassion. It was enough tor him that he de- 
ic point fired a thing and was strong enough to take it. Not 
alous of fiven his experiences in a Philadelphia penitentiary 
he will fivere suflicient to modify his course of life. 
1e crow # To read this book is to be transported into the 
eglected Hkingdom of the brute where moral standards cease 
resence, ftp have any value. And yet it is not written in lurid 
d sensational fashion, but is soberly presented as a 
atural picture of life in an American city. There is 
wt a single hint that this is not the whole of life. No 
Theodore PY gleam of spirituality enlightens the sordid 
ptmosphere of the book, no suggestion that there are 
ner qualities in humanity than those possessed by 
a good Fowperwood and his friends and associates. 
for the I The immorality of the book lies in the fact that we 
h good Bre invited by the author to admire and even like this 
. The mazing blackguard. The’ point of view is that 
in dis. owperwood is so big a character as to be beyond 
one he usual standards by which men are judged. It 
or, Dut Beoresents on this account a very dangerous tendency 
oc be * Bi modern fiction which it is a mistake to dismiss too 
eae shtly just because it occurs in fiction. With the 
ha book ppalling results of the evils of wrong thinking before 
his ver sit is time to make a stand against this transvalua- 
cy mu fon of values. Mr. Dreiser’s novel is all the more 
it prmicious because of its undeniable cleverness. He 
-e of the #4 Sense of character and a rushing masterful 
ed. He gamer that literally carries away the reader. His 
hewsil tok is almost overwhelming in its intensity, its 
5 hee reathlessness. Mr. Dreiser possesses much of that 
lief that "Mc force which he attributes to his hero. He 
enemies Me’'he quality of a whirlwind. We are swept off our 
rent—an "by his energy and vigour, his unflagging vitality. 
1 not Me book is far too long. It leaves the reader 
scussing F"usted in mind and body. It would have been 
the red tly improved by judicious pruning, while the 
.e actual #'8lish reader also requires a glossary to understand 
yundless, #™E of its racy American locutions. It has no 
appears ffalty of style or phrase, but it makes its appeal 
ursuit of Ply by its intrinsic force. It is a vulgar, blatant 
things 
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NOVELS. 

d daring f*8in Before Seven.” By Eric Leadbitter. Allen and 
les being § Unwin. 6s. 

a work, the work of several of the young novelists of 


—is full} to-day there is an obvious and attractive sincerity 
k Buck: Mt goes far to disarm criticism. Many of their tales, 
or which Ml particularly their first tales, show traces of more or 
oo, with S imaginative autobiography, and it is, therefore, 
nchanted Hoult to predict what may be the writer’s future. 
“il. The Fmost always they are best when most clearly remi- 
and theif fent. Thus Mr. Leadbitter never holds our atten- 


t a . 
“1 ree . as well as wien he is writing of the boyhood of 


Michael Lawson. Never do we doubt thatthe early 
chapters of this book are compact of truth and know- 


ledge, and the feeling is significant because the only. 


boy whom a grown man ever knows is the boy he was 
himself. Young Michael, moreover, does not belong 
to any common type, but is a lonely child who always 
finds a difficulty in taking his place in any community. 
He could never have been studied from outside. His 
solitary years at home and his almost equally solitary 
terms at home, as well as the fearful joys of his first 
love, all have a spirit which would have eluded the 
most careful observer. We shall read Mr. Lead- 
bitter’s next novel with interest, but at the same time 
prepare for disappointment, for he will never be able 
to give us any character that he knows quite as inti- 
mately as this boy. It is, however, clear that his 
talents as writer and watcher of life are of no low 
order. Isobel, the flamboyant captor of Michael’s 
first amorous fancy, is, for instance, a distinctly 
clever study, and the contrast between the pair of 


lovers Jends a good deal of point to the story. When - 


the lad grows up there is, unfortunately, a slackening 
of interest. His engagement to a vaguely sketched 
person called Cicely, his attempts, first at a musical 
career and then at earning a living by hook or by crook, 
are credible, but they lack the warm glow of the early 
part of the narrative. All the same, the book does not 
contain any purposeless writing, and in this it differs 
from several recent novels to which, in some ways, 
it is nearly related. Michael’s circumstances of life 
at first deceive him as to his own character. He is 
sensitive and thinks himself an artist, but gradually 
he learns to live a commonplace life and even to make 
a success of it. After all, it appears, he has had 
nothing extraordinary in the way of temperament, and 
it is only his environment that has cut him off from 
his fellows. Mr. Leadbitter is to be commended for 
the consistency with which this theme is developed. 


“ His English Wife.’ By Rudolph Stratz. Arnold. 6s. 
This book, a translation of a novel which has had a 
wide circulation in Germany, has a particular interest 
now because it expresses in popular. fashion the point 
of view from which the Germans undoubtedly do 
regard us as a people and as individuals. The keynote 
of the book is envy, ignoble envy, which views with 
frank dislike and distrust our ways and institutions and 
our mode of life. That we are an effete and degenerate 
people, steeped in luxury, the undeserved fruit of which 
our forefathers hardly wrung for us, is the author’s 
assumption. We have neither grit nor backbone. Our 
iife is one long Capua. In contrast with which how 
splendid is Germany! Here strenuousness rules. Here 
each man dves his duty for duty’s sake. There are no 
shirkers, no idlers. Work which we regard as beneath 
the dignity of a gentleman is here accorded its rightful 
place as a natural activity of man. It is a marvellously 
distorted picture, but it is possible that we may extract 
from its grotesque caricature some salutary lessons. 


LATEST BOOKS. 


“With the Allies.” By Richard Harding Davis. Duckworth. 
3s. 6d. net. 

When war began and Mr. Richard Harding Davis went to 
Belgium, he knew the Germans only as he had seen them in 
America—as “among our sanest, most industrious and most 
responsible fellow-countrymen”. In the United States there are 
to-day many whase views on the European struggle are stil] 
coloured by what they see at home, and they cannot understand 
what it is for a country to go “military mad”. For their 
benefit Mr. Davis has written this book. After what he has seen 
in Belgium and France it is his sincere belief that “a neutral 
attitude of mind is unworthy and the attitude of a coward”. 
The author, it is to be noted, is a war correspondent of consider- 
able experience. He is not frightened, scarcely, perhaps, 
sickened, by the ordinary horrors of battle, as were some of the 
journalists who followed the Italian army in Tripoli a few years 
ago. Neither, by the way, is he a writer who has ever shown any 
sentimental affection to England as “ the old country ”, but from 
being an interested spectator he has become a partisan. The 
change is due less to concern with the causes of the war than to 
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experience of the way in which it has been waged. Germany, 
he says, does not fight fair. He reached Louvain when that 
city was in flames, and was kept in his railway carriage lest he 
should see too much. The German version of the story was told 
him by soldiers “incoherent with excesses’, and the official 
report of General von Lutwitz he characterises as “ absurd”, 
Fifty English prisoners were there, and he was glad to see them 
because presently they will bear witness. Mr. Davis was at 
Reims, too, when the cathedral was being bombarded. His 
whole book is a deadly indictment of Germany’s attempt to 
destroy civilisation, and its effect on American opinion should 
be in every way excellent. 

“ The City of Dancing Dervishes.”” By Harry Charles Lukach. Mac- 

millan. 7s. 6d. net. 

In this volume Mr. Lukach has collected a number of pleasantly 
written articles which he has at various times contributed to 
periodical publications. The author’s intimate knowledge of 
the Near East and the religion of Islam is obvious, but it is 
equally evident, from the slight nature of some of these sketches, 
that he has not presupposed any such intimacy on the part of his 
readers. His account of the dancing dervishes of Konia, the old 
’ capital of the Seljuks, will, however, surprise the ordinary 
tourist who has seen the spectacles provided for him in Con- 
stamtinople. At Konia, he says, the rites are performed with 
impressive reverence and dignity which move some of the specta- 
tors to.tears. Here, surely, is an interesting problem, for how 
is it contrived that the elderly, spectacled Oriental whose 
photograph is given in this book does not look supremely 
ridiculous when he begins to whirl round a room in the style of a 
ballet-girl ? Some of the other articles have, perhaps, more 
immediate interest at the present time, notably those on “ Islam 
in Turkey ” and “ The Turkish Khalifate and its Origin”. Both 
these are really worthy of the reputation Mr. Lukach has ac- 
quired in the past as a writer on the Near East, and the latter 
serves to throw a good deal of light on the vexed question of 
the Ottoman Sultan’s claim to spiritual rule over the Moslem 
world. 


“ Shots and Snapshots in British East Africa.’’ 
mans. 12s. 6d. net. 


By E. Bennet. Long- 


Mr. Bennet has written a clear and careful account of an | 


expedition to British East Africa in search of game. His im- 
pressions of the country and its people are recorded simply as 
impressions such as every traveller must obtain, and are not 
meant to carry any great weight, but on all that touches animals 
and sport the book ig authoritative. A good chapter of instruc- 
tions is provided for the intending hunter, with full particulars 
as to native servants, stores and transport, whilst another gives 
all necessary advice on the subject of arms and ammunition. 
Also, in addition to the account of his own experiences, Mr. 
Bennet has made out a detailed description of all the game animals 
likely to be met. Much of this is, of course, too serious for the 
average reader, but the narrative is not without its lighter 
passages, most of these being due to the author’s difficulties 
with porters and other “ boys”’. 

“The Old East Indiamen.” By E. Keble Chatterton. Laurie. 

12s, 6d. net. 

By “ The Old East Indiamen ” must, of course, be understood 
the vessels which once upon a time used to be the carriers of 
commerce between India and Europe. Their story, as told by 
Mr. Keble Chatterton, is both a document of historical import- 
ance and a chronicle decked with all the romance of adventure. 
What a great part these traders had in establishing the British 
Empire in the East has scarcely yet been appreciated. The 
“Company ”’ in its last days fell somewhat into disrepute, and 
its methods, truly, were not always such as are approved to-day. 
The exploits, moreover, of the men who served it on land have 
dimmed the deeds of its seamen, yet it should be remembered 
that the latter were the pioneers. The East India Company’s 
fleet never had an easy time. At various periods it had to en- 
counter the hostile ships of France, Portugal and Holland, whilst 
its relations with our own Royal Navy were frequently difficult, 
for its fine sailors were naturally envied, and the Press Gang had 
always to be avoided. Primarily, the East Indiamen were fitted 
out for trade and manned for that purpose, but when forced to 
fight they did their share gallantly. This, apparently, is the 
first book devoted solely to their glo-ious story, and the strange 
omission of other writers has given Mr. Keble Chatterton the 
opportunity to add an absorbingly interesting chapter to the tale 
of Britain’s command of the sea. He has made the most of his 
chance, and the illustrations showing the beautiful sailing ships 
of the past are an additional attraction. 
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The Times 


in an article on Modern Life Assurance 
stated that 


“THE IDEAL SYSTEM’ 


“‘would be one which based life” 
“assurance on as nearly as possible” 
“‘bed-rock rates and allowed, in the” 
‘*case of Mutual Associations, some” 
‘* periodical sharing in the profits which” 
‘incidentally accrued.” 


THIS IDEAL IS THE DISTINCTIVE 
SYSTEM OF THE 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


“The AIM of its Founders was to give effect to" 
“the suggestions of enlarged experience :—in” 
“ particular, to give to the Assured the advantage of” 
“low nen-participating Premiums, without sacrifice of” 
“ the right to participate in Surplus.” if 
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FOUNDED 1823. 


Funds - £4,515,741 


Annual Bonuses 
Vesting Immediately. 


In spite of Increased Taxation and Death 

Claims ca by the War, the Rate of Bonus 

was maintained and Full Provision made for 
Depreciation at 3lst December, 1914. 


Head Office - - 26 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 


6s. London Office: 3 BIRCHIN LANE, E.C. 
yw. 3s, 
“ISUN LIFE 
OFFICE. Estd. 1810.. 
LIFE & ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES 
ghee: With or Without Medical Examination. 

Roberts SINKING FUND OR CAPITAL REDEMPTION ASSURANCES. 
). Melrose 
’a‘eon) Apply to the General Manager, 63 Threadneedle Street, 
om Con London, E.C., for the Society's new Pamphlet— 


“THE MODERN METHOD OF STORING SAVINGS.” 


Life Assurance at Minimum Rates 


A PLAN of ASSURANCE 
SPECIALLY ADAPTED 
FOR PRESENT TIMES 


—— For particulars address the —— 


GRESHAM ASSURANCE 


ETY, CIMIT 
ST. MILDRED'S HOUSE, ‘POULTRY, E.C. 
Founded 1848. Funds £10,500,000 


The GRESHAM FIRE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, LIMITED, 

Transacts all classes of Fire and Accident Business. 

Chief Office: ST. MILDRED'S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 


urance 


The Edinburgh Life Assurance 


ITo the Family Man 


it is of supreme importance to 

Provision for his Family after 
death. Most men recognise this, 
an excellent Investment, absolutel 
= elding a high 


Scottish Widows 
Fund. 


FUNDS EXCEED 214 MILLIONS STERLING 


Write for full particulars of combined 
Inwestment and Family Provision. 


Head Office: London: 
9, St. Andrew Square, 28, Cornhill, E.C., and 
Edinburgh. 5, Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


WELSH CHURCH ACT. 


HE action of the Government in forcing the Welsh Church Bill upon 

the Statute Book by means of the Parliament Act, and bringing it 
into immediate operation in spite of the Prime oy s pledge not to 
proceed with controversial legislation during the War, necessitates 
continued effort in defence of the Church in Wales. 


gf ee are therefore invited to support the CENTRAL CHURCH 
DEFENCE COMMITTEE, so that, when national conditions permit, an 
effective campaign may be iaunched for the repeal of the Act. 


Pe ues (crossed Messrs. Hoare) may be sent to the Secretary at 
ices of the Committee in the Church House, Dean's Yard, 
S.W. ° 
T. MARTIN TILBY, 
Secretary. 
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oT LONDON. Fidelity Guarantee. 
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ice ts confine e nm Kingdom. 
ENT FULL PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 
income JOSEPH A. ROONEY, Secretary. 
fect to” PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
e (LIMITED), 
tage of HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
ifice of 
FUNDS EXCEED - £90,000,000 
00,000 CLAIMS PAID - - - - - £118,000,000 
FIRE RISK.—Tue. LEADING INSURANCE COMPANIES ACCEPT 
“PUR VALUATIONS FOR BASIS OF PoLiciEs. INVENTORIES OF 
COLLECTIONS, FURNITURE AND’ ALL OTHER VALUABLES 
Mall, 3. NG. PROTECTION TO OWNERS ARE PREPARED IN ALL 
PARTS OF THE KINGDOM. 
_KNIGHT,. PRANK & RUTLBY,. 


20 HANOVER Square, W. 


CHELTENHAM COLLEGE 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Examination May 18th, 19th, 20th. At least Ten Entrance Scholarships 
value £75 to £20, and some House Exhibitions will be offered to Candidates 
who are not already in the College, whether Senior or Junior Department, 
including James of Hereford Scholarship, value £35 per annum, with 
preference for boys born, educated, or residing in Herefordshire. Also Army 
and Old Cheltonian 

Some Nominations for Sons of the Clergy, value £30 per annum, are open 
for next term. Apply to The Bursar, The College, Cheltenham. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hote! Accommodation at the 
** LAMB" Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral, 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


DELICIOUS COFFEE 
RED 
WHITE 
&. BLUE 


FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 
in waking, use LESS QUANTITY, it being much strenger 
than ORDINARY COFFEE. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
FT | Six OV 
AND A ER. APRIL | THE al 1 court of the Scottish Widows’ F ie fe a 
THE NEUTRAL MERCHANT: THREE AMERICAN NOTES AND THE | annu S Fund Life said :— 
NSWERS. _By Sir Francis ott (late Chief Justice of  Eioeg Kong). Assurance Society was held at Edinburgh on Tuesday, Mr § It is 
GERMANY. AFRICA James A. Fleming, K.C., presiding. founde 
WHAT THE GERMANS DID IN EAST AFRICA. By S. T. Pruen, M.D. T : : . : report 
BISMAR K—AND WILLIAM II.: A CENTENARY REFLECTION. By The chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, referred ff he dir 
. E | to the unavoidable absence of the president, the Earl of Rosebery, §f cent. 01 
LA BELGIQUE D'at tA BELGE DE HEMAIN. | Continuing, he said no less than 40 per cent. of the society's two pI 
a , 
VOLUNTARY OR ls i i is j ’s F 100,0¢ 
(2) — ENGLAND: society, in common with the leading insurance companies 
WAR AND THE FARMER. By S. L, ——s decided that no extra premiums for military service of any king JJ £200,0¢ 
THE TRUTH, BIRTH. DEATHLRATES: | during the term of the war should be charged in respect of already 
RICHARD GRAVES AND “THE SPIRITUAL QUIXOTE.” By Havelock | policies effected before the outbreak of war on the lives of those ry 
| 
iit EGRAPHS IN WAR-TIME, By Chgstes Bright, F.R.S.E., M.Inst. C.E. | who, being under no obligation to serve abroad, voluntarily Yes wi 
ERMAN-AMERICAN. By Mrs. is ti i 
A FLOWN, IN NORTHERN FRANCE; M ARCH 1915, B SH. H. Babington, | offered to do so at this time of 7. emergency. a 
R. AXHAM—II. By the Rev, J, L. | y i i i i : crulseTS: 
RELIGION AND REBELLION : THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE BOERS. | Lest year wae the opening year of Gow 
y Stephen Black. | was the common experience even in normal times that the firs, These 
HOME RAILWAYS DURING THE WAR. year after the bonus declaration was a comparatively lean on \jantic 
PROBLEMS IN THE NEAR EAST: a breres. | as regards new business. That was experienced in the early BB paseng: 
Be Aired oF Ves | months of the year, but before the war broke out the leeway im 
cone | By Ge | had been made up, and they had exceeded the figures for the 
Spottisweedle & Co. Lid., 5 Naw | corresponding period of 1912, the biggest year they had ever 
| had with the exception of 1913, in which, as Lord Rosebery J taken it 
4 | pointed out last year, the public determined to commemorate ff umber 
SOTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT OF LITERATURE . | the society’s centenary ina practical manner by completing ey 
Nos. 754-755 coxsisr or a with the society new assurances for a quite exceptional amount. pad , 
| After the declaration of war the country was working under 5 I 
CATAL I RKS IN doing t 
OGUE OF IMPORTANT WO altogether abnormal financial conditions, which were extremely J present 
NATURAL HISTORY (1734 tots), | unfavourable to the development of life assurance, and as at the J 4 share 
including the Library of the late PROF. HOWES, F.RS. | same time many of their inspectors and agents were engaged in _ 
ow | military duty, it was inevitable that new business should sufier, aes 
POST FREE ON APPLICATION. | Later in the year financial conditions somewhat improved, and ja yery 
140 STRAND, W.C.; and 43 PICCADILLY, W. | there was a corresponding-improvement in the new busines, Jj report a 
It said much for the popularity of the society and the energy of o of 
Execurors, TrusTEEs, SoLIcirors, AND OWNERS WHO May BE @gents and staff that, with all these difficulties to contend 
DESIROUS OF SELLING WorKs OF ART, FAMILY JEWELS, OLD | with, they issued during the year over 3,500 policies, assuringa § wanimo 
LVER, FURNITURE, PICTURES, PRINTS, MINIATURES, CHINA, ross amount of £2,225,000, or a net amount of £2,090,000, § —o_ 
Sr F Pi PR M CuI g t of 5 t t of 


Corns, Booxs, O_p Lacgz, Furs, Musicat INSTRUMENTS, 
GUNS, AND OTHER VALUABLES, ARE INFORMED THAT MEssrRS. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 
Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on 
Owners’ premises in all parts of the Kingdom are held as required. 
arene for Estate and Legacy Duties. 


- R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


IF YOU LIVE IN THE 
COUNTRY AND IF YOU 
WANT THE 


Very Latest War News 


ON SUNDAY MORNING 
send a Post Office Order for 


4/4 


to the Publisher of the “Evening 
Standard,” 104 Shoe Lane, London, and 
for six months you will receive at your 
breakfast table on Sunday morning the 
SATURDAY EDITION 


of the 


Evening Standard 


The best informed, best edited, and most 
widely read of any of the penny evening 
newspapers. 
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| received amounted to £1,455,000, as compared with £1,427,000 


After deducting re-assurances, that was the largest amount ever 
transacted by the society in the first year of an investigation 
period, and, indeed, in only four years in their entire history had 
the amount been exceeded. The death claims for the year 
amounted to a total of £1,231,646, including bonus additions, 
showing an increase of about £115,000 over the previous year. 
That increase was due, partly to the natural growth of the total 
sums assured at risk, and partly to the inevitable fluctuations, 
and to the extent of just under £50,000 it was due directly to 
claims arising out of the war. The total premium income 


Mawaces 
in the previous year, showing an increase of £28,000. The gross 


interest income was £922,000, as compared with £888,000, al 
increase of £34,000. The average rate of interest realised on the 
whole of the funds amounted to £4 6s. 7d. per cent., subject to 
deduction of income-tax, showing a satisfactory increase of 2. 
per cent. over the rate for the previous year, and of 3s. 74. per 
cent. as compared with the average rate earned during the 
preceding bonus period. Against that increased earning poweél 
they unfortunately had to set the greatly-increased burden of 
income-tax, which pressed very heavily indeed upon life offices, 
because they were compelled to pay tax on an amount whichil 
most cases greatly exceeded the amount of their profit. 

The society’s total income from all sources amounted to just 
under two and a half millions, and the total outgoings to about 
two millions, leaving a surplus of just under half a million 


sterling to be added to the funds. The total funds at the end of m 
the year amounted to a little over twenty-two millions sterling. Accept 
The directors had caused a valuation to be made of their Stock Loans | 
Exchange securities at the prices on July 27th last, the date of Seat) 
the last official making-up before the war, and he was glad to be a. 
able to state that the result was to show that the values a 
those prices were fully equal in the aggregate to the amount 
| at which they stood in the books after deduction of the invest 
ment reserve fund. Thus they started the present bonus = 
period with a clean sheet, which put them in a very favourable ff £928,541 
position to deal with whatever further depreciation might arise qy."0s 
as the result of the war. He would ask them all to remember, §f £1484,04¢ 
and whenever possible to impress upon their uninsured friends, [By Cash in j 
the guiding principle of their founders, which enabled them 10 a 
give the start to the modest venture, which, gathering strength] Security 
as it went on, had developed into the largest mutual life office _ A 
in the United Kingdom. To make provision for one’s dependents eee 
was a duty; to fail was almost a sin. Sundry 
Pr 


The report was adopted. 
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The Saturday Review. 


LAMPORT AND HOLT. 


Six OWEN Puitipps, K.C.M.G., presiding at the general meet- 
ing of Lamport and Holt, Limited, held on Monday last, 
und Life said :— 
lay, Mr, It is just 70 years since this old-established business was 
founded, and in rising to move the adoption of the third year’s 
report of the company I may say that it is a gratification to 
, referred the directors to be able to again recommend a dividend of 8 per 
‘osebery, f cent. on the Ordinary shares, being at the same rate as for the 
society's [two previous years, and also to recommend that a sum of 
£100,000 be set aside to form the nucleus of an insurance fund 
Since the business was incorporated as a company the whole of 
the goodwill and preliminary expenses have been written 
of, and a reserve fund has been formed which amounts to 
£200,000, so that with the insurance fund our total reserves 
already amount to £300,000. The profits for the year 1914 were 
smaller than for either of the two preceding years, the amount 
of the profits having been adversely affected by the great war. 
You will see by the report that out of about forty steamers 
owned by the company we had two captured by the enemy’s 
muisers—namely, the ‘‘ Cervantes,” one of our older cargo 
steamers, and the passenger and meat steamer ‘‘ Vandyck’’. 
Thse two vessels were taken in October last in the South 


se Tepre- 
oO. The 
mpanies, 
any kind 
‘spect of 
Of those 


luntarily 


m, and it 
the first 


lean one Antic by the Karlsruhe,’? but I am pleased to say the 
he early JJ pssengers and crews were all landed safely. Both steamers 
e leeway fg me insured in a War Risk Association, but, of course, it is 
5 for te impossible to replace these steamers at anything approaching the 


amount received from the underwriters. Besides the national 
stvices rendered by shipowners, in which this company has 
faken its part, you will, I know, be pleased to hear that a large 
sumber of our shore and sea staff have joined the Army ana 
Navy, and are doing their part to assist in bringing the war to a 
seedy termination, while those of our staff who are unable to 
render active service on the high seas or at the front have been 
doing their share by carrying on this great business which at the 


had ever 
Rosebery 
nemorate 
mpleting 

amount. 
ng under 


xtremely ff present time is necessary to the country, and they are also doing 
as at the ashare of the work of the men who have gone. You will be 
gaged in interested to hear that the company have a number of steamers 

at present building, the contracts for which were made before 
1d sutiet. Hh ike war, and these contracts could not be repeated to-day except 
ved, and [at very much enhanced prices. I now beg to move that the 


report and accounts be approved and adopted, and that a divi- 


busines, 
dend of 8 per cent., less income-tax, be paid on the Ordinary 


energy of 


res. 
contend Bae Arthur Cook seconded the motion, which was carried 


LONDON AND THAMES HAVEN. 


THE ordinary general meeting of the shareholders of the London 
and Thames Haven Oii Wharves, Ltd., was held yesterday, Sir 
Owen Phiiipps, K.C.M.G. (Chairman of the Board), presiding. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, said he 
was pleased that the directors were again able to present such a 
satisfactory report. In reviewing the accounts for 1914, they 
found that the company was now participating more fully from 
the capital employed in increasing its facilities, which capital 
had been carefully sunk in the company’s enterprises during the 
past two years. This capital had been largely expended in the 
creation of new tankage, and they had during 1914 completed 
their third deep water pier alongside which the largest-sized 
tank steamers could be accommodated. They had in addition 
three jetties, and had lately seized the opportunity of deepening 
the berth of the second jetty so that they could now deal with 
steamers drawimg as much as 4o ft. at low tide. This would 
accommodate any oil vessel afloat. The tankage erected repre- 
sented over 50,000 tons, and they were about to complete the 
erection of 50,000 tons in another portion of the property. Had 
it not been for the war, which had seriously interrupted the 
work, this fresh tankage would have been well advanced towards 
completion. All the departments had shown a _ gratifying 
increase, and they had provided increased facilities for refining 
and distillation. The effect of the war on their business it was 
difficult for them to foresee. When they came to consider the 
dislocation of many of the trades with which the oil and petrol 
supply were connected, they could only regard the outlook with 
some degree of uncertainty. It was true that the present accounts 
did not indicate any set-back in the company’s affairs; in fact, 
they had the best set of accounts which it had been his privilege 
to present. But at the same time they were unable to gauge the 
effect of war conditions upon the arrivals of supplies of petroleum 
in this country. In fact, they could not foresee what these 
supplies were likely to be in the immediate future. They had 
still a considerable programme before them in the way of exten- 
sions. With the extensions, which were row in full working 
order, they were in a position to undertake a larger volume of 
work, and the shareholders would learn with satisfaction that 
their position and facilities had enabled them to be of consider- 
able assistance to the national services, and their efforts were, he 
believed, both recognised and appreciated. 

Mr. McCall seconded the adoption of the report, and it was 


ssuring @ ff wanimously. carried unanimously. 

,090,000, 

o|(hartered Bank of India, Australia and China. 
the year HEAD OFFICE - 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON. 


.dditions, 
ous year, 
the total 
tuations, 
rectly to 
1 income 
I, 427,000 


Court oF Direcrors —Sir Montagu Cornish Turner, Chairman; Sir 
Heary S. Cunningham, K.C.1I.E.; Thomas Cuthbertson, Esq.; Sir Alfred 
Dent, K.C.M.G.; William Henry Neville Goschen, Esq.; The Right 
Hon. Lord George Hamilton, G.C.S.I.; William Foot Mitchell, Esq. ; 
lewis Alexander Wallate, Esa. 

Manacers.—T. H. Whitehead; T. Fraser. Scn-Manacer.—W. E. Preston. 
Avpirors.—David Charles Wilson, Esq., F.C.A.; Henry Croughton 


The gross (i Knight Stileman, Esa., F.C.A. 

3 000, al Bayxers.—The Bank of England; The London City and Midland Bank, 

7 limited; The London County and Westminster Bank, Limited; The 

> on the HH National Provinciat Bank of England, Limited; The National Bank of 

Scotland, Limited. 

ubject to Acencies AND Brancuzs.—Amritsar, Bangkok, Batavia, Bombay, Cal- 

ise of 2s. jm wt. Canton, Cebu, Colombo, Delhi, Foochow, Haiphong. ankow, 
Hongkong, Iloilo, Inoh, Karachi, Klang, Kobe, Kuala Lumpur, Madras, 

5 7d. per a, Manila, Medan, New York, Penang, Puket, Rangoon, Saigon, 


‘remban. Shanghai, Singapore, Sourabaya. Taiping (F.M.S.), Tientsin, 
Yokohama. 


ring the 


.. £1,200,000 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER. 


Paid-Up Capital, in 60,000 Shares of £20 each . 


Reserve Fund ... £1,800,000 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT. 
(Presented at the Sixty-first Ordinary General Meeting, 31st March, 1915.) 

The Directors have now te submit to the Shareholders the Balance-Sheet and Profit and 
Loss Account of the Bank for the year ended $ist December last. 

These show a net profit, after providing for bad and doubtful debts, of £492,333 18s. Id., 
inclusive of £120,253 11s. 9d. brought forward from the previous year. The Interim 
Dividend at the rate of Twelve per ce t. per annum paid in September last absorbed 
£72,000, and a further sum of £24,000 has been appropriated to pay a bonus to the staff. 
The amount now available is therefore £396,333 18s. Id., and the Directors propose to pay 
a Final Dividend at the rate of Sixteen per cent. per annum, making Fourteen per cent. 
for the whole year, free of Income Tax: to place £150,000 to a Special Fund to meet 
Contingencies; to write off Premises Account £25,000, and to carry forward the balance 
of £125,333 18s. 1d. 

Sir Montagu Cornish Turner and Mr. Lewis Alexander Wallace, the Directors who now 
retire by rotation, present themsel ves for re-election. 

Mr. David Charles Wilson, F.C.A.. and Mr. Henry Croughton Knight Stileman, F.C.A., 
who were elected Auditors at the Extraordinary General Meeting held on l4th October, 
1914, offer themselves for re-election. 

The Dividend will be payable on and after Wednesday, the 7th April. 

By Order of the Board, 
WM. HOGGAN, Secretary. 


ng power 

urden of LIABILITIES AND ASSETS, Dec., 1914. 

£ s. d. 

fe offices, 2Capital, 60,000 Shares of {20 each, paidup 1,200,000 0 © 

whic Notes in Circulation 911,555 16 10 


Current and Other Accounts, including Provision for Bad and 


Doubtful Debts and Contingencies . 10,784,913 IT IT 


d to just Fixed Deposits 7,832,970 9 9 
bout Bills Payable :— 
to abou Drafts at short sight on 
illion Hea ce and Branches .. +» £1,624,889 3 7 
: f Drafts on London and Foreign Bankers 6h, 
he end 0 against Security, per Contra e+ 105,647 % 9 
sterling. 1,730,536 5 
Acceptances on Account of Customers - ix ++ 1,313,447 15 
eir Stock Loans Payable, against Security, per Contra .. =~ as 274,416 13 


Due to Agents and Correspondents 


4 
7 
4 
oe 2.56% 14 3 
e date ol Sundry ‘Liabilities, including Rebates “and ‘Exchange 
lad to be ee oe oe es 528,779, 5 8 
tand Loss .. o% 396,333 18 3 
amount £26,775,515 10 9 
e invest : 
t bonus ty on Bills of Exchange _ re-discounted 
371,572 19s. 11d., of which up to this date 
vourable £2,928,541 2s. 34 has run off. 
ht arise standing Forward Exchange Contracts for Purchase 
of le of Bills and Telegraphic Transfers, etc 
member, £3484,049 15s. 1d. 
s. d. 
| friends, Cashin hanfWand at Bankers .. 305,182 4 7 
them to} Bullion on Hand and in Transit. .  §08,759 8 9 
Government and Other Securities 3.976000 32 
strength Security lodged against Note Issue and Government Deposits ~ 864,000 0 o 
ife office Bills of Exchange .. oe 6,125,866 14 7 
Bills Discounted and Loans... .. 8,423,850 15 6 
pendents Liability of Cust s for Accept , per Contra .. oo 3.950667 15 7 
by Agents and Correspondents Ye on 103,526 7 IT 
Premises and Furniture at the Head Office and Branches 552,781 16 o 


£26,775,515 10 9 


under present.conditions cannot be obtaii 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT, for the year ended Sist Dec. 1014 


d 
s. 
To Interim Dividend at 30th June, 1914 <6 se ee +. 72,000 0 © 
Bonus to Staff oe oe es ee o 
Balance pro to be dealt with as follows :— 
Dividend, at the rate of 16 per cent. per 


annum, for the half-year to date .. £96,000 0 o 
Special Fund to meet Contingencies .. 150,000 © 0 
Bank Premises .. os oe 25,000 0 
Carried forward to Profit and Loss New 
Account os on 125,333 18 1 


£192,333 
s. 


Cr. 
By Balance at 31st December, 1913 375,253 1 9 


Less Dividend for half-year to 31st December, 


1913 es £84,000 0 
Bonus of 12s. per share .. 36,000 0 
Reserve Fund ws 100,000 © 
Bank Premises .. 25,000 0 
Officers’ Superannuation Fund . . y 10.000 © 0 


255,000 0 O 
120,253 It 9 
Gross Profits for the year, full provision hav- 
an ing been made for bad and doubtful debts £724,576 12 10 
S$ 
Expenses of Management and General 
Charges at Head Office and Branches. . 352,496 6 6 


£492,333 18 
T. H. WHITEHEAD } Man M. C. TURNER 
T. FRASER W. H. N. GOSCHEN Directors. 
CHAS. R. HYDE ) .countants L. A. WALLACE ) 


Lonpon, 17th March, 1915. 

Examined and found correct, according to the Boks, Vouchers, and Securities 
at the Head Office, and to the Certified Returns made from the several Branches, 
subject to there being no direct ee of certain Continental Balances which 


D. C. WILSON 
H. C. K. STILEMAN * Auditors, 
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MR. JOHN LANE’S LIST 
WITH THE GERMAN ARMIES IN 
THE WEST. 


By Dr. SVEN HEDIN. Translated from the Swedish 
by H. G. de WALTERSTORFF. 400 pages with 100 
Illustrations from Photographs taken on the spot by 
the Author, and 4 Maps. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


[In the Press. 
MY SHRUBS. 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. With 50 Illustrations 
from Photographs. Demy 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 


VENTURES IN THOUGHT. 


A volume of Essays by FRANCIS COUTTS. Narrow 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


RUSSIAN REALITIES. 


By JOHN H. HUBBACK. With 16 Illustrations and 
a Map. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


POEMS OF EMILE VERHAEREN. 


Translated by ALMA STRETTELL. With a Bio- 
graphical Introduction by the Translator, and a Portrait 
of the Author specially drawn for this edition by 
JOHN SARGENT, R.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE STORY OF NAPOLEON’S 
DEATH MASK. 


By G. L, pE St. M. WATSON. With Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 6s. net. An historical and critical account 
of the most faithful physical presentment of the 
great conqueror. 


NATURE IN MUSIC and other Studies 


in the Tone Poetry of To-day. 


By LAWRENCE GILMAN, Author of ‘‘ The Music 
of To-morrow," ‘‘ Edward MacDowell : A Study,”’ ete. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


GRANVILLE BANTOCK. 


By H. O. ANDERTON. Illustrated. (‘' Living 
Masters of Music Series.'’) Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
[Shortly. 


NEW NOVELS. 6s. EACH. 
MRS. BARNET—Robes. 


By Mrs. C.S. PEEL. Author of ‘‘ The Hat Shop.”’ 


THE TITAN. 


By THEODORE DREISER. 


“‘It is a memorable book, written by one saturated with know- 
ledge of his own national life, of its outer manifestations, of its 
secret roots. Its atmosphere of mighty lusts is far 
removed from the conception of a quieter’and older world. Yet 
the old world would do well to read it, in order to understand 
something of the makings of the new.'"—W. J. LOCKE, in the 
Pali Mall Gazette. 


THE GOOD SOLDIER. 


A New Novel by FORD MADOX HUEFFER. 


GROCER GREATHEART. 


By ARTHUR ADAMS. 


‘*An excellent entertainment, full of live’ characters and lively 
scenes, and the element of the unexpected, tragical or comical or 
farcical, is not exhausted till the very last page.’’"—Morning Post. 


LOST SHEEP. 


By VERE SHORTT (SECOND EDITION). 


‘* A fascinating romance of the famous French Foreign Legion.’ 
—Graphic. 


THE SNARE, 


By GEORGE VANE (Visconde de Sarmento). 


JOHN LANE, THE GODLEY HEAD, w. 


THE EVERSLEY SERIES 


Globe 8vo. cloth, 4s. net per volume. 


ESSAYS OF ADDISON. Chosen and Edited, with, 
Notes, by Sir J. G. FRAZER, Fellow of Trinity Coleg, 


MATTHEW ARNOLD’S WORKS. 8 vols. 
Poems. 3 vols. Essays in Criticism. First Series. 
Essays in Criticism. Second Series. American Discourses. 
Letters, 1848-1888. Collected and Arranged byG.W.E. RUSSELL. 2 voy. 


A MEMOIR OF JANE AUSTEN. By her t Nepher, 


J. EF. AUSTEN LEIGH. To which is added ‘‘ Lady Susan,” and 
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